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The Modern Part of an Universal Hiftory, from the carlisp Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the SHORE of tbe 
Antient Part. Vol. XXII. 


]7 T has been remarked by philofophers, that ahetevet feem- 
-* ing viciffitudes human affairs prefent, there is fcarce any 
real and effential difference between the tranfa@tions of one 
country and thofe of another. One’ perfeéily acquainted with 
the annals of paft ages, fhall:be able to prognofticate threwdly 
concerning future events; and by turning over hiftory, as aftro- 
nomers do their tables, calculate the epochs of revolutions, 
from a comparifon of circumftances and \charaéters. It'was 
this kind ofex perience made the wife fon of Sirach complain, that 
there was nothing new under the Jum, even at an early period of 
the world, and before human curiofity had inveftigated the 
principles of adtion, the workings of the intelleét, the influence 
of the paffions, and the nature of fenfation. In this point of 
view, hiftory opens the moft‘extenfive field of knowledge, and 
may be called a continued experience of what has paffed for 
thoufands of years, with more precifion and clearnefs, than if 
the faéts had’ fallen under the cognizance of our own fenfes, 
and the aétual reach of our obfervation. The fcholar, who is 
perfectly acquainted with the origin, progrefs, revolutions, 
manners, laws, and religion of a ftate, 1s, in fact, wifer than 
if he had lived through the feveral ages of that country from 
its foundation. His mind is not only filled with the faéts, but 
his underftanding is enlarged by a variety of obfervations and 
reflections, all of which could not have occurred to an indi- 
vidual. We have been feduced into thefe remarks by the ftrik- 
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ing refemblance of incidents and charagters between feveraf 
different periods of the French monarchy, that.has now fnb- 
fifted for near thirteen centuries. Among the earlieft princes 
of this kingdom, we difcover the characters, the views, the po- 
licy, and grafping defigns of Lewis XIV. furnamed the Grand, 
and of his great grandfon, fometimes diftinguifhed by the epi- 
thet Good. Fredegonde, firft the concubine, and afterwards the 
, queen of Chilperic, king of Soiffons, was an exact counterpart 
of the celebrated M. Maintenon. She twas the confident, the 
miftrefs, and the minifter of that prince, while fhe afpired at 
the regal dignity: after fhe obtained it, fhe’ dictated-with un- 
controuled authority. Under themafk of fincerity, and fimpli- 
city of behaviour, fhe concealed an inexhauftible fource of in- 
trigue, and infatiable ambition : by an affected tendernefs, and 
f{pecious complaifance, fhe retained to the laft the affections of 
the moft mutable or inconftant of ‘men. Are not thefe traits 
perfeétly charaéteriftic of the miftrefs and wife of Lewis? Ima- 
gination might run the parallel between a thoufand different 
‘characters in, the hiftory ; but the ‘judgment will likewife be 
{truck with the analogy of incidents,* the refemblance of events 
under fimilar circumftances, and that paffion for extending and 
aggrandizing the monarchy, that has invariably diftinguifhed 
‘this people in-alf ages. 


«Tt. will, be, but juftice to the compilers of this volume f0 ac- 
knowledge, that they have fhewn indefatigable labour in con- 
fulting fuch a crowd of authorities as was never before af- 
fembled ; and that they have ftudied to paint the manners, the 
cuftoms, and the genius of the feveral ages, as well as to relate 
the facts, which, of themfelves, form but an inconfiderable part 
of the province of an hiftorian. In the firft note we meet with 
the moit fatisfatory account of the origin of the’falique law 
we have hitherto perufed, amidft the numerous ingenious trea- 
tifes upon-that fubjeé&t. The readers may defire to fee the fen- 
timents of our authors, on a point fo long difputed by Englfth 
and French writers, 


‘ The Franks, before their irruption into Gaul, inhabited 
a part of Germany, which, in the old geographical tables, is 
from thence denominated Francia ; and, by fome authors, 1s 
‘called Old France, and, by others, the Germanic France, to 
diftinguifh it from the country which now bears the fame name. 
The F Panky were compofed of feveral tribes or clans, each of 
which had its particular chief. Thus, at the fame time that 
Clovis was king of the Salians, Sigebert reigned in the fame 
quality over the » Ripuarians, and other princes over other tribes. © 


Each of thefe tribes had their particular cuftoms, which being col- 
I lected 
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le&ted and reduced to writing, formed the code, of their laws ; 


and hence it is moft probable, that what is ftiled the Salique 
law received that name, from being the codé-of the cuftoms 
that prevailed amongft the Salians. What we have now is not, 
ftri€tly fpeaking, the Salique law, becaufe it is not the entire 
code, but an abftraé& of it. There are two editions; the firft 
printed from.a manufcript in the abbey of Fulde; by the care 
of John Bafil, herald, in 1557 ; and the other later, as com- 
prehending the alterations and additions made by feveral kings ; 
but they agree very well in the main, arid fhew yery clearly, 
that they were the cuftoms which prevailed amongft a barba- 
rous and warlike people, in order to keep fome kind of interior 
order, and to prevent their turning their fwords, at every turn, 
againit each other. ‘This abftraét is divided irito feventy-one 
titles; heads, or articles, penned in miferable Latin, full of 
barbarous words, borrowed from different languages, but which 
proves its authenticity, from their being found in the moft an- 
cient charters, chronicles, and records: They prefcribe punifh- 
mént for mutder, théft, injuries, and all the various kinds of 
violence, to which fuch fierce and rude nations are commonly 
dddiéted. There is not fo mnch as a fingle word of priefts, fa- 
ctifices; ot any thing that refpets religion, either Chriftian or 
Pagan. Itisnot eafy, or rather it isimpoffible, to fix their ori- 
gin: fome attribute them to Pharamond, others believe them 
{till mére ancient ; however, it feems to be genérally agreed, 
that Clovis publifhed them in the ftate they now ftand in, or 
rather gave his fan&tion to that code from which this abftract is 
made. ‘They are become chiefly famous from a few lines in 
the fixty-fecond title, which we will! give the reader as they 
ftand there : ‘ De Terta vero Salica nulla portio hzreditatis 
tranfit in mulierem, fed hoc virilis fexus acquirit hoc eft filii in 
ipfa hereditate fuccedunt.’ i.e. In refpec&t of Salic lands, no 
part of it fhall ever be inherited by a woman, but being ac- 
quired by the males, males only fhall be capable of the fuc- 
éeffion. It has been urged, that this law difabled the daugh- 
‘ters from inheriting the crown of France ; in which, if there 
be any truth, it muft be by conftru@tion. Our bufinefs, at pre- 
fent, fhall be to inquire into and explain what thefe Salique 
lands were. The Salians, as we before obferved, were only 
one tribe or clan of the Franks; and, at the time Clovis in- 
vaded Gaul, their whole force confifted of but three thoufand 
fighting men, and the whole irene of the affociated clans did 
not exceed twenty or twenty-four thoufand at moft:' Whert 
they were fixed in their conquetts, the king rewarded eminent 
fervices by a grant of lands, but fubje& to military aids. Thefe 
lands thus granted, were the lands mentioned in the law, and 
Z2 fuch 
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fuch an eftate was ftiled, Terra Salica, Terra Salique, or land 
held according to the Salic cuitom : thefe,eftates were oppofed 
to another kind of eftates, which were ftiled allodial, and might 
be acquired, by defcent, by-marriage, or by purchafe. It is to 
thefe eftates that the article which we have juft cited properly 
belongs, as appears from the very title de Alode, del’ Aleu, or of 
Allodials. "This law confifts of fix fhort paragraphs, five of 
which regard the fucceffion to fuch eftates, and in them the fe- 
males are to the full as much favoured as the males, and then ~ 
comes the fixth paragraph by way of exception. ‘ But in 
refpect to Salic land, no part of it fhail ever be inherited by a 
woman, but being acquired by the males, males only fhall be 
capable of the fucceffion.” The Englifh reader is now in a 
condition to judge for himfelf of the meaning of this law, and 
how far it may be extended by conftruction, . We will only add 
two remarks ; the firft is, that the Roman emperor Alexander 
Severus had made grants of the very fame nature to his fal- 
diers,' which cuftom had been followed by his fucceffors: and 
fome of the French lawyers are of opinion, that as thefe lands 
fell in, they were were granted out again by Clovis and his fu&. 
ceffors to Salians. Our fecond remark is, that the fubjects, of 
thefe princes being of different defcents, fuch. as Gauls, Burs 
gundians, as well as Franks, they lived under their feparate laws 
and hence, -in the old writers, there is adiftinGion between na- 
tion and people ; the former word being reftrained to the 
Franks, and the latter implying fubjeéts in general.’ 


With fome of the beft French writers, :our authors. reje& 
Pharamond and his three fons, placing Clovis at the head of the 
French monarchy ; notwithftanding all hiftorians agree, in call- 
ing the firlt race of kings the Merovingian race, on the fappo- 
fition of their being defcended from Meroveus, whofe exiftence 
they deny, at leaftas a monarch of France. Certain, however, 
we are, that Clovis was not the firlt conqueror of the Gauls; 
that the Franks were firmly eftablifhed in that country before 
his time ; and that he did nothing more than extend their em- 
pire by the defeat of the Romans at the battle of Soiffons. The 
fecond race began with Pepin, mayor of the palace, raifed by 
his merit to the throne, honoured for his own virtues, but itill 
more celebrated as the father of Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great, the moft diftinguifhed warrior and ftatefinan of his age. 
His charaéter is thus drawn by our authors : 


‘ Charles, at his acceffion, was in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, and as remarkably tall as his father was flrort, being 


wear feven feet in height, well-proportioned, but rather inclin- 
ing . 
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ing to fat, a freth florid complexion, a majettic air, very ro- 

buft in his conftitution, gay and fprightly i in his temper, very 

active, and capable of bearing much fatigue.. His mind was 

truly heroic, generally fpeaking, equal and compofed.in_ his 

conduét, fo much fuperior to fortune as never to be either ruf- 

fied or elated; of. fo comprehenfi ve a genius, that he not only 

afpired to, but excelled in, all that became a great prince, an 

excellent officer, an able ftatefman, and as well verfed in letters 

as any man of his. time; zealous in religion, and exaét in his 

devotion. . His charatter, fair as it was, wanted not blemithes, - 
which arofe chiefly from his ambition, and a notion he received 

from thence, that many things might be difpenfed with from 
reafons of ftate. .In fome inftances he was certainly notmatter 

of his. paffions ; in others he was mifled by the errors:of the 

times ; but take him in the whole circle of his charagter, with 

thofe allowances that are commonly made for fuch as aé in fo 

high a phere, and he muft be acknowledged as wife and brave 

a ‘monarch as that or perhaps any other age produced.’ 


‘Ina word, fay our authors, he was extremely amiable in 
private life, as well as very illuftrious in ‘his publick charaéter ; 
and this we may affirm with the greater affurance, fince we 
have very ample memoirs of his life,- written by his fecretary, 
as well as fome other pieces by cotemporary‘writers, 


In Charles V. ended the Carlovingian or fecond race of 
kings, fo called, poffibly, from Charles Martel, father of Pepin; 
probably from Charles the Great, whofe dominion extended 
over the greateit part of Europe. Hugh Capet, the founder 
of the third and .prefent race of French kings, was certainly 
an ufurper, whofe qualities, however,, rendered him worthy of 
a crown. At the acceflion of Philip VI. the firlt king of 1 the 
houfe of Valois, arofe the contefts with England about the 
lineal right to the crown of France. At firft the difpute was 
really about the crown, but the claim was made only to the 
regency, Charles the Fair, the laft king, having left his queen 
pregnant. It was a point eftablifhed, that the regency be- 
longed only to the. next heir; fo that determining the regent, 
was in faét declaring the king, Philip aliedged, that he was 
grandfon to Philip the Hardy, the nephew of Philip the Fair, 
the coufin-german of the late king Charles the Fair, and his 
neareft heir male, defcended from a male, a claim uncontefted by 
any of the princes of the blood. Edward III. of England, on 
the other hand, pleaded, that he was the nephew of Charles the 
Fair, the lately deceafed king, and confequently nearer of blood 
than Philip. He admitted the general principle, that females. 
eould not inherit the crown of France, becaufe it would thea 
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belong to the princeffes of which the queen-dowager might 
poffibly be delivered, or to the queen of Navarre, daughter to 
Lewis Hutin ; but in this he only fet afide his mother’s right to 
eftablifh his own, infifting, that males defcending from fe- 
males had a juft claim. The parliament of France decided 
in favour of Philip, count of Valois ; ; but this did not termi- 
nate the difpute. Edward appealed to the fword, which alone 
could untie thofe knots drawn fo ,hard by civilians and cafuifts, 
The lofs of Calais, the battles of Crefly and Poiétiers, with 
other untoward accidents, reduced France to the brink of de 
ftrnétion. Her affairs were confiderably retrieved by the wife 
adminiftration of Charles V. but foon after feceived a fatal 
blow‘ from the turbulent and rebellious fpirit of the nobility, 
the mifcondué of Charles VI. andthe valour of Henry V. king 
of England. We fhall conclude this arficle, as our authors 
have done the volume beforé’us, with thé characters of Charles 
V. and his fon Charles VI. which our duthors have thought pro- 
per to place in notes, 


‘ The fagacity of this prince was as much celebrated in his 
life-time as after his demife, and yet,it was mot more confider- 
able than his modefty. He did nothing without advice, which 
he received thankfully, and heard patiently ;, but, in the end, 
fquared his ations by his own judgment, which was always ac- 
knowledged to be tight, becaufe it was always attended with 
fuccefs. He had a fingular felicity in judging of the charac- 
ters of men, which was "mach affifted by his. converfing with 
them very familiarly. He chofe his minifters and his generals 
with great caution; but he treated them with confidence, and 
never difgraced them, _ He had an eye to every thing himfelf, 
and he had two maxims in ceconomy that were very remarka- 
ble. The firlt was, that he paid ‘Tiberally ; ; for he had a no- 
tion, that when a king was cheaply ferved, he was generally 
cheated : and he paid in. ready money, without deduction ; 
which, he thought, went. as far again. He left an immenfe 
treafure behind him, for which he has been cenfured by fome, 
and commended by cthers; but, without queftion, his aim in 
colle@ting it was good. He had feen the monarchy on the very 
‘point of perifhing for want of money, and this, as wife as he 
was, made him think he could never have too much; _ he re- 
pented this when it was too late, and remitted fome of the 
heavieit taxes the very day that he died. He was the founder 
of the royal library, which is now become one of the princi- 
pal ornaments of France ; he left therein nine hundred vo- 
lumes; whereas his father king John had not above twenty. 


He was rather knowing than learned; but he was a lover of 
learning, 
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jearning, and a great .patron of learned men, and and took fo 
much pleafure in their converfation, that fome of the nobility, 
who were not of that number, took it amifs; upon which 
Charles faid once what ought to be ever remembered, * Tt is 
true I love (clerks) men of letters, and I hope my fucceffors 
will ever efteem theem ;. for fo long as learning is cherifhed and 
promoted, fo long fhall this monarchy flourifh, and, when it 
lofes its reputation, this kingdom will dwindle and‘decay.’ His 
private life was perfectly regular; he rofe early_; was punétual 
in his devotions; dined before noon; flept after dinner ; took 
moderate exercife ; was never idle, and went to bed betimes, 
He had a calmnefs. in his temper, which thofe about him often 
miftook for coldnefs; with which they fometimes reproached 
him, which he bore with, great patience ; and very often they 
had the news of things being effected, for which they were fol- 
liciting his orders; and then the king fmiled at their confufion. 
He was lefs folicitous about glory than any of his predeceffors, 
or rather he confidered it in another point of light, making the 
public utility his fole aim, and giving himfelf very little trouble 
about what the bulk of his courtiers either faid or thought. He 
was very determined, with a great appearance of irrefolution, 
taking his-meafures while he feemed to deliberate ; by which he 
frequently defeated oppofitions that could not otherwife have 
been overcome: he was more follicitous about difcipline than 
numbers in bis armies, and took care himfelf about maga- 
zines and provifions,, which former princes thought beneath 
them ; and had fo perfect a comprehenfion of whatever might 
happen, that he never wanted refources, either for repairing a 
lofs or improving an advantage. His confort Joan, the daugh- 
ter of Peter duke of Bourbon, was.a princefs of exquifite beau- 
ty, admirable parts, and exemplary i in her condu&; for which 
reafon the king took her into his councils, and advifed with her 
about every thing he did, with a view chiefly to enable her'to 
act.as regent during the minority of her fon ; but fhe died be- 
fore him in Jabour, in 1378.’ 


Charles VI. the antagenift of our glorious Henry V. is thus 
defcribed: ‘ At the age of feventeen his ftrength was fo great, 
that he was able to break a horfe-fhoe: he wreftled, vaulted, 
ran at the ring, and performed every fort of manly exercife, 
with great dexterity. His misfortune was, that, becoming a 
King before he arrived ,at years of difcretion, he could not be 
prevailed upon to beftow a proper degree of application upon 
any thing that was ferious, though his uncle, the duke of Bour- 
bon, who was charged with his education, laboured all that was 
in his power to make him fenfible of the misfortunes that would 
Z 4 attend 
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attend this negleét ; which at length obliged him to. divert ‘his 
care to his younger brother the duke of Orleans. Yet the na- 
tural good qualities of Charles, gained him the affection, and, 
in fome degree, the efteem, of his fubjeéts. He caufed the 
body of the conftable du Guefclin to be buried with great fplen- 
dour at St. Denis : neither. was he grateful’only to the dead, but 
to the living, infomuch that he never forgot any perfonal fer- 
vices that were rendered him, but rewarded them amply, fome 
fay profufely. He was prodigioufly given to fhews and fpeéta- 
cles, and was never better pleafed than when he could find an 
Opportunity to exhibit them. His uncles encouraged all this, 
which was at the fame time very acceptable to the queen Ifa- 
bella, who loved fuch amufements more than he. Théte has 
been difcovered, of late years, an old manufcript of that time, 
containing the roll of a gallant fociety, entituled, La court (cour) 
amoreufe, that is, The amorous court, in which all the principal 
lords and gentlemen are ranged, under.a great variety ‘of titles, 
taken from the officers of the ftate and government; fo that. 
it appears this wasa kind of affociation for promoting pleafure, 
and, at the fame time, burlefquing bufinefs, and every thing 
folemn and ferious. _ A fure and fad fymptom of national ruin! 
for as families fink firft into diftrefs, and then to deftruétion, 
when thofe who are at the head of them negle& their duty to 
follow amufements, the fame thing happens in kingdoms, and 
difcontents, difflenfion, and diffipations, follow a feries of gaudy 
pomp and idle pageantries, often in the fame reign, but always 
in the next, as it fell out here. The king, after his fenfes were 
difturbed, enjoyed fometimes three or four months of health, 
‘and tolerable underftanding ; during which he affifted at coun- 
cil,. and iffued ordinances, which perhaps were contradicted by 
the ordinances of the next interval of good health ; becaufe, in 
the mean time, a new fet of minifters had got into power, in- 
fomuch that it was hard to fay whether the king’s ficknefs or 
Jong life, his own weaknefs, or his wife’s gallantries, the want 
of experience in his fons, or the boundlefs ambition of his un- 
cles, were moit. prejudicial to his realm ; but the conjunétion 
of them all, and the lofs of the battle of Agincourt, brought 
it fo low, that it is not impoffible Henry V. if he had lived, 
might have eftablifhed a new. line. His death, which was fol- 
lowed by that of Charles, who lingered but a fmall time of a 
quartan ague, increafed the public confuffon for the prefent, but 
made way for a favourable revolution.’ 


As every man, the leaft tinftured with letters, may be fup- 
fed acquainted with the general hiftory of France, we have 


preferred {pecimens of the work before us to an epitome of every 
, reign. 
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reign. Inteprity; accuracy, afd labour, diftinpuifh the pers 
formance ;"in élegahce of compofition and ftile, it may” be 
deemed faulty. In the wars and contentions . between thé 
crowns of England and France, the writers of both countries 
have been candidly examined, and, in general, a medium pur: 
fued. This may difpleafe perfons violently attached to ‘national 
prejudices, but will certainly prove agreeable to. the ftri@ en: 
quirers after‘truth, who have philofophy enough to regard the 
whole world as one community, and read the hiftories of par- 
ticular countries only as portions. of the hiftory of human 
nature. 
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Art. II. 4 Letter from an Offer io bis Friend, upon'the Methods 
of Training Infantry for Attions- -Confifting of Obfervations, Se. 
upon fome Parts of the prefent Field-Day Exercife ; and Proposals 
of Jome Alterations’ and Additions therein. With feven: Copper- 
Plates, to explain the Evolutions, and Methods of Forming and Ex~ 
ercifing Battalions, that are propofed. | By an Ofreete ie. Pr. 

5s. Millar.’ 


LTHOUGH a talent for writing ‘cannot be; it, thd 
A among the qualities of our author, yet the ‘attention he 
has fhewn to an important part of military difcipline, indicates 
his endeavours to difcharge the duty of an.officer ;. and the fen- 
fible obfervations he. has. made, certainly deferve, comfideration. 
That the exercife on field-days ought, as far as it is practicable, 
to be made.a reprefentation of real action, is a propofition too felf- 
evident to be denied. To effeét this in feveral particulars is the 
intention of our author, who feems to be of Opinion; that too 
many of the evolutions in ufe are calculated for mere fhew and 
parade, that they cannot be-obferved in battle; and that, abridg- 
ing them in the field of aétion, will only confovhd and perplex 

oldier, whofe underftanding reaches no further than what he 
has exprefly been taught. He begins with the accuftomed mé- 
thod of firing by platoons in a fucceflion, by which: he demon- 
{trates that much time is loft. Inftead, therefore, of fring by 
fucceflion, our author propofes the following method : 


‘ As the grenadier company ‘of every battalion is fometimes 
to act with its battalion, and is fometimes detached from it, I 
will at firlt fuppofe it to be abfent; and will therefore fay that 
the battalion, with which I am going to perform this new me- 
thod of firing, confifts of eight companies, and as I imagine 
‘that four good foldiers ought to keep up a quick and conftant 
fire, fo I conceive that four good divifions ought to do fo; and 

therefore 
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therefore propofe that the battalions fhall fire at four times, 
However, for fome reafons already given, I do.not mean to fire 
by grand divifions, but to divide each of thefe grand divifions 
into four platoons, and that one platoon from each grand divi- 
fion fhall fire at the fame time, or as nearly fo as may be praéti- 
cable. Thus four platoons, being equal to one grand divifion, 
would, ix effec, fire at once, but from different parts of the 
battalion ; and the whole battalion, divided into fixteen pla- 
toons, would fire at four times; and for fome reafons that I 
will hereafter more particularly explain, in the following man- 


ner. 


‘ Suppofe, by way of fignal to begin firing, the drum beats 
a preparative, upon which let the four right hand platoons of 
each grand divifion, make ready; which being done,. let the 
four officers that command them give the words prefent, and fre, 
as they pleafe ; that is, without any waiting for, or attending 
to, each other. The four officers commanding the four /ecend 
fire platoons of each grand divifion, feeing the firft fire ones pre- 
jent, may give the word, make ready; and when the firft fire 
fires, the officer of the fecond may give the word . prefent ; upon 
which the four shird fire platoons of each grand divifion, are to 
make ready, and exa@ly in the fame manner to follow the /econd 
fire ones ; and the four fourth fire ones are in the fame manner 
to follow the third. Before the feurth fire platoon of each grand 
divifion has fired, the frf fire one muft be ready to fire again ; 
‘as each of the others muft alfo before it comes to their turn ; 
fo that the firing may be kept up ferpetual till countermanded ; 
the officers only not hurrying too much in giving the words of 
command ; the properc/? time of doing which a little prattice 
would difcover.’ 


This we apprehend will be fufficiently intelligible to our mi- 
litary readers, without the author’s further explanations, or 
plates. We fhall pafs over feveral judicious obfervations made 
on oblique and ftreet-firing, to give an account of what, we ap- 
prehend, is of the utmoit confequence to the fervice, and the 
greateft defect in the prefent difcipline in Europe ; we mean the 
method of relieving a difordered firft line, by marching the fe- 
cond in jtsroom. Military writers have jnftly objected to every 
evolution yet propofed to render this practicable, from the im- 
poflibility either of preventing the enemy from breaking in upon 
the fecond with the retiring firft line, and fo attacking the 
divifions in flank ; or of making fuch openings:in the fecond 
line, as will effectually receive the firft without danger of con- 


fufion, and at the fame time cover itfelf from an irtuption of 
, the 
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theenemy, After examining every fcheme yet exhibited for ac- 
eoinplifhing this end, our fenfible writer concludes all ‘of- them 
faulty and inadequate. To remedy the defe&, he propofes the 
following fimple evolution fhall be taught on the parade, ‘and 
the’ foldiers fo principled i in it, that they can be at no lofs'i in thy 
day. of battle, 


“I will fuppofe (fays he) the — Ps I am cinching ps 
confift of two battalions ; and having got them out together, I 
would not form then? both on one line, and with an interval of 
60 or too yards between them, ds is génerally‘pradtifed ; but 
‘would fortn one’ of thefe battalions direttly in the rear of the 
other, parallel‘to it, and at'the diftance’of 100, or 150, or if it 
fhould be thought more proptr, zoo yards from it ; and would 
call, and would really ‘¢feem, ‘one’ battalion a part of the fiz? 
line, the other a parr’of ‘the fecond. “If there were ever fo'thany 
battalions in the field, ‘I“would form them all in this*manser'$ 
that is, half in the firft line, or as'a firft line, and the“othet 
half in the fecond, or as a fecond; and as we have already 
confidered the dangefs ‘attending thtervais; ‘of whatever extent 
they may be, f woiild hot’ leave bret peat interval in ) either 


fine.” 
‘ The firft-line battalion thall i now a belt to fire, sit ahd it 
has fired ten or fifteen Younds a man” as faft as poflible, T will 
‘fappofe i it-to bé difordered, ‘or that it may be proper to reheve 
it. “Upon which the officer of the feeond-line battalion, imme- 
‘diately orders it to march. ‘When if ts arrived’ within 15, 20, 
or Zo yards of ‘the'firft, it thal halt ';' and every other platoon 
{ort the firft and third of each grand aivifion) fhall march out ten 
or fifteen paces, ‘as at the fecond pofition; by which means the 
fecond-line battalion becomes for 2 "time~ compleatly opened 
from right to left, fo that the firft may very ‘expediriodfy, and 
thertfore very Ja ifely, pafs through it, ° WhieW pafling, &c. might 
at different times be’ performed with different degrees of regu+ 
larity ; and which being effected, the’ Pear or fecond and fourth 
platoons of each fecond battalion grand | divifion, ' are inftantly 
‘to marth up the fame ten or fifteen paces,’ and the whole will be 
in clofe and firing order again ; and therefore may immediately 
act in any manner that. fhould’ be thought moft proper’; it 
might either fire a volley, or by ranks, and charge with bay: 
nets ; or the whole might make ready together, and the method 
of firing already deferibed might be commenced. “ All which 
however in real fervice would perhaps very much depend upon 
the diftance, fituation, &c, of the enemy. 

* The 
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‘ The moment the two battalions had thus paft each other, 
the fecond fhould begin to fire; and the firft fhould inftantly 
fet about forming afreth, with the utmoft expedition, &c, that 
could be poflible; in which ‘particular, it would by prattice. be 
greatly improved. And as foon as it-was formed, the two cap- 
tains of each grand divifion fhould immediately tell off their 
own grand divifion into four platoons again ; which at the fame 
time.that it divided it. for firing, would do the fame for opening. 
Thustthe battalion that.we fuppofed difordered and forced to re- 
tire; nay, that we have caufed to att juft as if it was really re- 
pulfed ;. will in a.very fhort time be ready | to relieve the other, 
thatis now become the.frf and engaging; and which, having 
alfo fired ten, fifteen, or, twenty rounds, fhould retire, and-be 
relieved, in the fame mananer.as.itfelf hed relieved the firlt. In 
orderthat each battalion fhould thus by turns be the reliever and 
the relieved, the fupporter and the fupported ; that they both 
might. be as expert and ready as poflible in this very material 
part.of the duty of infantry.’ 


To prevent the retising. troops from preffing upon the rear 
platoon, he propofes, that the fecond battalion fhall be formed 
as before behind the firft, and when ordered to relieve it, march 
up within twenty or thirty yards of the firft line. The whole 
hall then halt, and the firft.and third: platoons of each. grand 
divifion be ordered to advance about four paces, or until their 
ranks {hall pafs the front of,the fecond and.fourth platoons of 
the fame divifion. 'This.done,.each advanced.platoon fhall be 
direéted to gain ground to the left, and each rear platoon to do 
the fame to the right, until they cover each other. Thus the 
ground gained by each platoon to the right or left, is equal. to 
half its front. Hence the interval will, as before, be equal to 
half the front ; and the rear platoons not only removed out of 
the way of the retreating firft-line, but be doubled in depth by 
their marching behind the others, and thereby enabled to refift 
any preffure, As foonas the firft battalion has pafied through 
thefe intervals, the platoons of the fecond are immediately to 
move to the right and deft outwards, fo as again to form the 
battalion. No evolution can be more expeditious than this, 
which may be effected in a few feconds of time, We appre- 


hend, however, that the manceuvre muft in action be liable to 


confufion, owing to the great number of {mall chafms, which 
the retreating troops cannot always exatily fill, and the. little 
momentum of the feparate divifions, which cannot be confide- 
rable enough to refift the great preflure of a tumultuous mob 
of difordered defeated foldiers. 


2 Several. 
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Several other evolutions to the fame purpofe are propated; 
and all of them bear marks of obfervation and thought. “We 


cannot, however, pretend to decide abfolntely upon’ the’ ‘ad- 
vantages they may have over the methods now prattifed ; to’ mer 


of plain underftanding they are fpecious ; we heartily therefore 
recommend them to trial, _ 


at dite 
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Art. III. Fournal.-of a haa to North: America, Undertaken 
by Order of the French King. C. ontaining the Geographical De- 
Seriseies and Nataral Hiftory of that C ountry, particularly Cana- 

. Dogether with an Account of the Guftors, Charaéters, Reha 
3 A and Traditions of the original . Inhabitants. In 4 
Series of Letters to the Duche/: of Leldiguicres. Tranflated, from 
tbe French of B..de Charlevoix. . a2 Vals, 8v0. Pr. 195 
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io 


_ Waiter of genius “renders the moft barren fubjects fertile 

and agreeable; like an alchemilft, ,he, converts every fub- 
ftance into gold. Our prefent author poffeffes this happy ta- 
lent in a very peculiar manner. Lively, judicious, Famine 5 
and obferving ; nothing e(capes hisnotice.; .with him every fu 
je& becomes new and. entertaining. Even the review of ‘dull 
pedants, who have ‘advanced a thoufand.conteits about the firft 
peopling.of America, will’be thought interefting in the hands 
of P. Charlevoix; and his own fentiments upon that’ fubjett 
are fuch.as diftinguith his good fenfe and erudition. ‘The paf* 
fage from Orleans to Langets, furnifhes him with an occafion 
for fallies of humour, and fome very juft remarks on charatter. 
The. voyage from Rochefort to Quebec, up the vait river St. 
Lawrence, is filled with amufing incidents Pau obfervations, 
ufeful both to the ftatefmari and the mariner. Speaking of the 
codfith, while he is coafting along the ifland of Newfoundland, 
he obferves, with a former writer, the-errors of that condu- 
fion, that becaufe ‘the inhabitants of Acadia, who have. at- 
tempted to raife fortunes by the cod-fifhery, have been ruined, 
therefore the fifh can be in no great abundance in thefe parts, 
On the contrary he-afferts, that to carry on this fifhery to ad, 
vantage, the perfons employed muft be inhabitants of the. coun, 
try. «Every feafon is not equally proper for fifhing ; the fifhery 
ean only be purfued from the beginning of May to the end of 
Auguft, Now, fays he, if you bring failors from France, ei- 
ther you muft pay them for the whole year, in which cafe the 
expences will exceed the profits, or you muft pay them for the 
fithing-feafon only, in which they can never find their account : 


but .if they are inhabitants of the place, the undertakers will 
not 
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not only be better feryed, but it will be their own faults if they 
fo not immediately make fortunes., By this means they will 
be able to make choice of the beit hands ; they will take their 
own time to begin the fifhery, they will make choice of proper’ 
places, they will make great profits for thé fpace of four months 
and the reft of the year they may émploy in working for them- 
felves at home. Had things been fettled upon this bottom in 
thofe parts for a hundred-and fifty years laft_paft,._ Acadia muft 
have become one of the moft powerful colonies in all America. 
For whilft it was given out in France, and that with a kind of 


"f affetation, that it was impoffible ever to do any thing in that 


country, it enriched the people of New-England by the fithing 
trade only, though the Englifh were without feveral advantages 
for carrying it on, which our fituation offered us.’ 


In his paffage up the river St. Lautente, He’corteéts the error 
of former writers, who afferted, that a confiderable city for- 
merly ftood at Tadouffac, on the Saquenay, which difcharges 
itfelf in the river St. Laurence. Our author affirms, that tho’ 
the harbour is good, there never was more than a few Indian 
huts and one French houfe'on this place. Landing on the ifland 
of Orleans he found the ceuttry pleafant, the foil fertile, and 
the planters in good ¢circumftances. ‘ They have the charatter 
of -being fomething addicted to witchcraft, and they are applied: 
to, in order to know what is to happen, or what paffes in dif- 
tant places. As for inftance, when the‘ fhips expeéted from 
France are later than ordinary, they are confulted for intelli- 
gence concerning them, and it has been afferted, that their 
anfwers haye been fometimes pretty juft; that is to fay, that 
having gueffed once or twice right enough, and having for their 
own. diverfion made it be believed that they fpoke from’ certain 
knowledge, it has been imagined that they confulted with the 


devil.’ 7 
Our author next proceeds to-adefcription of Quebec ; but as 
that city has probably undergone many changes fince he wrote, 
and the public is already fatiated with more modern accounts, 
we fhall content ourfelves with the following fhort remarks on 
the manners and cuftoms of the citizens and French. inhabi- 


tants of the furrounding country. 


_ «Every one contributes all in his power to tender life eafy 
and agreeable, ‘They play at cards, of go abroad on parties of 
pleafure in the fummer-time in calafhes or canoés, in winter, im 
fledges upon the fnow, on on fkaits upon the ice. Hunting is 
a great exercife amongft them, and there are a number of gen- 


tlemen who have no other way of providing handfomely fot 
“> “ther 
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ther fubfiftence. The current‘news confift of .a very few arti- 
cles, and thofe of Europe arrive all once, though they fupply 
matter of difcourfe for great: part of the year. They reafon 
like politicians on what is pafty and form conjectures on what 
is likely to happen ; the fciences and fine arts have alfo their 
part, fothat the converfation never flags. for want of matter. 
The Canadians, that is to fay, the Creoles of Canada, draw in 
with their native breath an air of freedom, which renders them 
very agreeable in the commerce of life, and no where in the 
world is our language fpoken in greater purity. There is not 
even the fmalleft foreign accent remarked in their peadiincia- 
tion, 


‘ You meet with no rich men in this country, and it is really 
great pity, every one endeavourihg to put as good a face on it 
as poffible, and nobody fcarce thinking of Iaying up wealth. 
They make good cheer, provided they are alfo able to be at the 
expence of fine cloaths ; if not, they retrench in the article of 
the table, to be able. to appear well dreffed. And, indeed, we 
mutt allow, .that drefs becomes our Creolians extremely well. 
They are all here of very advantageous ftature, and both fexes 
have the fineft complexion in the world; a gay and fprightly 
behaviour, with great fweetnefs and politenefs of manners are 
common to all of them; and the leaft rufticity, either in lari- 


guage or behaviour, is utterly unknown even in the remoteft - 


and moft diftant parts.” 


The firft excurfion from Quebec made by our author, was fo 
a fmall village of Chriftian Indians, called Hurons, about three 
miles from Quebe¢. Nothing can exceed in beauty his account 
of this innocent and happy people. ‘ The inhabitants (fays 
he) are favages, or Indians; but who derive nothing from their 
birth and original but what what is really eftimable, that is ‘fo 
fay, the fimplicity and opennefs of the firft ages of the world, 
together with thofe improvements which grace has made upon 
them ; a patriarchal faith, a fincere piety, that reétitude and 
docility of heart which conftitute a true faint ; an‘incrediblein- 
nocence of manners; and laftly, pure Chriftianity,. on which 
the world has not yet breathed that contagious air which cor- 
rupts it ; and that frequently attended with aés of the moft 
heroic virtue. Nothing can be more affecting than to hear 
them finf in two choirs, the men‘on one fide, and the womeh 
on the other, the prayers and hymns of the church in their 
own language. Nor is there any thing which can be compared 
to that fervour and modefty which they difplay in all their reli- 
- ‘gious exercifes; and I have never feen any one, who whas ndt 


been touched with it to the bottom of his heart.’ 
Without 
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Without dwelling on the judicious reflections -paffed on the 
firft eftablifiment.of a colony in Canada, the manner.in which 
‘the trade was condu&ed, and the: fmall capital allowed for pro- 
moting this commerce, we fhall praceed to M. -Charlevoix’s cu- 
rious account of the beaver. . His obfervations on the conftruc- 
tion of this animal, of the fur and caftor it affords, are enter- 
taining; but as they would exceed the length of a quotation, 
we fhalt confine ourfelves to the extraordinary natural talents 
cand ingenuity of thefe brutes. 


‘ Their forefight, their unanimity, and. that wonderful fub- 
ordination we fo much admire in them, their attention to pro- 
vide conveniencies, of which we could not before imagine brutes 
capable of perceiving the advantages, afford mankind ftill more 
important leffons, than the ant to whom the holy fcripture fends 
the fluggard. They are at leaft amongft the quadrupeds, what 
the bees are amongit winged infeéts.. I have not heard perfons 
well informed fay, that they havea king or queen, and it isnot 
true, that when they are at work in a body, there is a chief or 
a leader who gives orders and punifhés the flothful; but by vir- 
tue of that inftin& which this animal has from him, whofe Pro- 
vidence governs them, every one knows his own proper office, 
and every thing is done without confufion, and in the moft ad- 
mirable order. Perhaps, after all, the reafon why we are fo 
ftruck with it is for want of having recourfe to that fovereign 
intelligence, who makes ufe of creatures void of reafon, the 
better to difplay his wifdom and power, and to make us fenfible 
that our reafon itfelf is almoft always, through our prefump- 
-tion, the caufe of our miftakes. 


‘ The firft thing which our ingenious brutes do, when they 
are about to chufe a habitation, is to call an aflembly if you 
pleafe, of the ftates of the province. However this be, there 
are fometimes three or four hundred of them together in one 
place, forming a.town, which might properly enough be called 
a little Venice. . Firft of all they pitch upon a {pot where there 
are plenty of provifions, with all the materials neceflary for 
building. Above all things water is abfolutely neceflary, and 
in cafe they can.find neither lake..nor pool, they fupply that de- 
fe& by ftopping the courfe. of fome rivulet, or of fome {mall 
river, by means of a dyke, or to {peak in the language-of this 
country, of a caufeway. For this purpofe they fet about felling 
of trees, but higher than the place where they have refolyed to 
build; three or four beavers place themfelves round fome great 
tree, and find ways and means to, lay it along the ground with 


their teeth. This isnot all; they take their meafures fo well, 
that 
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that it always falls towards the water, to the end they may have 
lefs way to drag it, after cutting it’ into proper lengths. They 
have afterwards only to roll thofe pieces fo cut towards the wa- 
ter, where, after they have been launched, they navigate them 
towards the place where they are to be employed. 


‘ Thefe pieces are more or lefs thick or long, according. as 
the nature and fituation of the place require, for thefe archi- 
tects forefee every thing. Sometimes they make ufe of the 
trunks of great trees, which they place in a flat direétion ; 
fometimes the caufeway confifts of piles nearly as thick as one’s 
thigh, fupported by ftrong ftakes, and interwoven with fimall 
branches ; and every where the vacant {paces are filled with a 
fat earth fo well applied, that not a drop of water paffes through. 
The beavers prepare this earth with their feet; and their tail 

not only ferves inftead of a trowel for building; but alfo ferves 

them inftead of a wheelbarrow for tranfporting this mortar, 
which is performed by trailing themfelves along on their hinder 
feet. When they have arrived at the water-fide, they take it 
up with their teeth, and apply it firft with their feet, and then 
plaifter it with their tail. The foundations of thefe dykes are 
commonly ten or twelve feet thick, diminifhing always upward, 
till at laft they come to two or three ; the ftricteft proportion is 
always exactly obferved ; the rule and the compafs are in the 
eye of the great mafter of arts and {ciences. Laftly, it_has 
-been obferved, that the fide towards the current of the water is 
always made floping, and the other fide quite upright. Ina 
‘word, it would be difficult for our beft workmen to build any 
thing either more folid or more regular. 


¢ The conftruétion of the cabbins is no lefs wonderful. Thefe 
are generally built on piles in the middle of thofe fmall lakes 
formed by the dykes: fometimes on'the bank of a river, or at 
the extremity of fome point advancing into the water. Theif 
figure is round or oval, and their roofs are arched like the bot- 
tom of a bafket. Their partitions are two feet thick, the ma- 
terials of them being the fame, though lefs fubftantial, than 
thofe in the caufeways ; and all is fo well plaiftered with clay 


in the infide, that not the fmaileft breath of air can enter. 


Two thirds of the edifice ftands above water, and in this part 
each beaver has his place affigned him, which he takes care to 
floor with leaves or fmall branches of pine-trees. There is 
never any ordure-to be feen Here, and to this end, befides the 
common gate of the cabbin and another iflue by which thefe ani- 
mals go out to bathe, there are feveral openings by which they 
Vat. X. November 1760, Aa difcharge 
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difcharge their excrements into the water. The common cab- 
bins lodge eight or ten beavers, and fome have been known to 
contain thirty, but this is rarely feen. All of them are near 
‘enough to have an eafy communication with each other. 


‘ The winter never furprizes the beavers. All the works I 
have been mentioning are finifhed by the end of September, 
when every one lays in his winter-ftock of provifions. Whiltt 
their bufinefs leads them abroad into the country or woods, 
they live upon the fruit, bark, and leaves of trees; they fith 
alfo for crawfifh and fome other kinds; every thing is then 
at the beft. But when the bufinefs is to lay in a ftore, 
fufficient to laft them whilft the earth is hid under the fnow, 
they put up with wood of a foft texture, fuch as poplars, af- 
pens, and other fuch-like trees. Thefe they lay up in piles, 
and difpofe in fuch wife, as to be always able to come at the 
pieces which have been foftened in the water. It has been 
conitantly remarked, that thefe piles are more or lefs large, ac- 
cording as the winter is to be longer or fhorter, which ferves as 
an Almanack to the Indians, who are never miftaken with ref- 
peét to the duration of the cold. The beavers before they eat 
the wood, cut it into fmall flender pieces, and carry it into 
their apartment ; each cabbin having only one ftore-room for 
the whole family.’ 


Thefe are the moft ftriking qualities of the beaver. The ac- 
count our author gives of the hunting of this animal is amu- 
fing ; but we fhall prefer for an extra&t his defcription of the 
mufk-rat, which he calls a diminutive fpecies of the beaver. 
‘ This has almoft all the properties of the beaver; the ftruc- 
ture of the body, and efpecially of the head, is fo very like, 
that we fhould be apt to take the mufk-rat for a fmall beaver, 
were his tail only cut off, in which he differs little from the 
common European rat ; and were it not for his teiticles, which 
contain a moft exquifite mufk. This animal, which weighs 
about four pounds, is pretty like that which Ray fpeaks 
of under the name of the Mus Alpinus. He takes the field in 
March, at which time his food confifts of bits of wood, which 
he peels before he eats them. _ After the diflolving of the foows 
he lives upon the roots of nettles, and afterwards on the flalks 
and leaves of that plant. In fummer he lives on ftrawberries 
and rafberries, which fucceed the other fruits of the autamn. 
During all this time you rarely fee the male and female afunder. 


‘ At the approach of winter they feparate, when each takes 
up his lodgings apart by himfelf in fome hole, or in the » map 
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of a tree, without any provifion, and’ the Indians affure us, 
that they eat not the leaft. morfel of any thing whilft the cold 
continues, ;. They likewife. build cabbins nearly in the form of 
thofe of the beavers, but far from being fo well executed. As 
to their place of abode, it is always by the water-fide, fo that 
they have no need to build caufeways. It is faid, , that. the fur 
of the mufk-rat is ufed in the manufacture of hats, along with 
that of the beaver, without any difadvantage. - Its fleth is tole- 
table good eating, except in time of rut, at which feafon it is 
impoffible to cure it of a relith of mufk, which is far from be- 
ing as agreeable to the tafte as it is to the fcent. ’ 


It would trefpafs too much on our defign to recite our au- 
thor’s curious defcriptions of the Indian hunting parties, of 
which the bear and elk are the chief objects § the latter animal 
indeed is now, in a manner, extirpated, to the great prejudice 
of trade: but we cannot omit what he relates of the Zxfant 
du Diable, or a {pecies of polecat, found in Canada. 


‘This animal, likewife called, Béte puante, a title derived 
from his ill fcent, becaufe his urine, which he lets go when he 
finds himf&!f purfued, infects the air for half a quarter of a 
league round; this is in other refpeéts a very beautiful crea- 
ture. He is of the fize of a fmall cat, but thicker, the {kin 
or fur fhining, and of a greyifh colour, with white linés, form- 
ing a fort of oval on the back from the neck quite to the 
tail. This tail is bufhy like that of a fox, and turned up like 
a f{quirrel. Its fur, like that of the animal called petan, an- 
other fort of wild cat, much of the fame fize with ours, and of 
the otter, the ordinary polecat, the pitors, wood-rat, ermine, 
and martin, are what is called /a menue pelleterie, or lefler peltrys 
The ermine is of the fize of our fquirrel, but not quite fo long; 
his fur is of a moit beautiful white, and his tail is long, and the 
tip of it black as jet ; our martias are not fo red as thofe of 
France, and have a much finer fur. They commonly keep i in 
the middle of woods, whence they never ftir but once in two. 
or three years, but always in large flocks. The Indians have 
a notion, that the year in which they leave the woods, will be 
good for hunting, that is, that there will be a great fall of fnow. 
Martins fkins fell a€tually here at a crown a-piece, I mean the 


ordinary fort, for fuch as are brown go as high as four livres 
and upwards. 


© The pita: differs ae the polecat only in that its fur is 
longer, blacker, and thicker. Thefé two animals make war on 
the birds, even of the largeft forts, and make great ravages 
Aaz amon pit 
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amongft dove-coats*and ‘henroofts. ‘The’ wood-rat ‘is'twice the 
fize of ours ; he has a bufhy- tail, and?is of a beautiful filver 
grey : there are even fome entirely of ‘a moft "beautiful white ; 
the fernale has a bag under her belly, WHich fhé opens and fhuts 
at pleafure ; in this ‘the places her “young when ‘fhe is purfued, 
and fo faves! them with herfelf from their common enemy.’ 


: Indeed, all M. Charlevoix’s remarks oft the natural curiofities 
of this countfy are learned and ingenious, were tolerable juf- 
tice done him by the tranflator, who {tumbles almoft at every 
name. Nor need we wonder at. his miftaking the names of 
birds and beafts, when we find him retainmg the French ortho- 
graphy of the proper names of writers, as well: known in Eng- 
land as in France. Charlevoix, however, is not anfwerable for 
the blunders of*his tranflator. ‘His letters will always be va- 
luable in the original language, and will recompence the trouble 
of a more able verfion. Now that Canada is in poffeffion of 
the crown of Great Britain, the relation of an excellent writer, 
a good philofopher, and a fubjec&t ardent to ~promote the in- 
tereft of his mafter the king of France, by whofe order hemade 
the voyage, will be acceptable-to every: Englifhman, From 
herice he will form the jufteft ideas of the value of our late 
conquefts. 


The following general account of the Canadians will, we 
hope, be deemed interefting. ‘ Every man here is poffeffed of 
the neceffaries of life ; but there is little paid to the'king; the 
inhabitant isnot acquainted with taxes ; bread is cheap; fifh and 
flefh are not dear; but wine, ftuffs, and all French commodi-: 
ties are very expenfive. Gentlemen, and thofe officers who have 
pothing: but. their pay, and are befides encumbered with fami- 
lies; have the greateft reafon to complain. ‘The women have a 
great deal of fpirit and good nature, are extremely agreeable, 
and excellent breeders; and thefe good qualities are for the 
moft part all the fortune they bring their hufbands ; but God 
has bleffed the marriages in this country in the fame manner he 
formerly :bleffed thofe of the patriarchs. -In order to fupport 
fuch numerous families, they ought likewife to lead the lives'of 
patriarchs, but ‘the time for ‘this 18 paft. Thete area ‘gréater 
number of. nobleffe: in’ New Frarice ‘than in all the other colo- 
nies put togethtra oso. . 


‘ The king maintains here eight and twenty companies of 
marines, ‘and’ thiee’ etats majors. ' Maiiy families Have ‘been 
ennobled here,’ and there ftill remain feveral Officers of the re- 
giment of Cerignnan-Salicres, who have peopled: this country 


with gentlemen who are not in extraordinary good circumftan- 
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ces, and,would. be ftill-lefs: fo, were not commerce allowed 
them, and the right of eating and: ang “— is common 
to every one. 


“After all, it is a little their, own fault if they. are ever ex- 
ofed to want ; the land Is, good almoft every where, and agri- 
culture does not in the, agat derogate from their-quality. How 
many gentlemen throug out all our provinces. would envy;the 
lot of the fimple inhabitants of Canada, did they but know,it % 
And can, thofe who languith here in a fhameful indigence, be ex- 
cufed for refufing to embrace a profefien, which the corruption 
of manners and the. moft. falutary maxims -has.-alone degraded 
from its ancient dignity.? Theres not in the.world.a.more whole-~ 
fome climate than this ; no particular diftemper ‘is epidemical 
here; the fields and ‘woods, are fullof fimples of a, wonderful ef- 
ficacy,, and the trees diftil balms of an excellent quality. Thefe 
advantages ought at leaft to engage | thofe whofe birth, providence 
has caft in this country to remain in it; but inconftancy, aver-~ 
fion toaregular and. affiduous}abour, and.a fpirit of indepen- 
dence, have. ever carried.a, great many young people out of it, 
and prevented the colony: from being tiated . 


‘ Thefe. are - the defeRs: with which the “se Cana- 
dians, are, with the greatelt, juttice, reproached. The fame 
may, likewile.be faid of, the Indians. One would imagine that 
the air they breathe io.this immenfe continent contributes to it ; 
but the example and frequent intercourfe with its-natural inha- 
bitants are more than fufficient to conftitute this charaéer. Our 
Creoles are likewife accufed of great avidity in amafling, and 
indeed they do thing's with this view, which could hardly be be- 
lieved. ifthey were not.feen, «The journjes they-undertake ; 
the fatigues they. undergo ; the dangers to which they expofe 
themfelyes, and the efforts they:>make, furpafs all imaginations 
There are however few lefs interefted, who diffipate with greater 
facility what has coft them-fo much pains to acquire, or who 
teftify lefs regret at having loft it. ‘Thus there is fome room to 
imagine that they commonly undertake fuch: painful and dan- 
gerous journies out of a tafte they have contraéted for them. 
They, love to breathe a free air; they are early accuftomed to 
a wandering life; it has charms for them, which,make them 
forget paft dangers and fatigues, and they place their glory in 
encountering them often. - They have a great deal of wit, efpe- 
cially the fair fex,.in whom it is-brilliant and-eafy ; they are, 
befides, conftant and refolute, fertile in refources, courageous, 
+8 capable of managing the greateft affairs. 

i . Aa 3 I know 
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_ £1 know not whether I ought to reckon amongft the defeéts of — 
our Canadians, the good opinion-they entertain of themfelves, 
It is at leaft certain that it infpires them with a- confidence,’ 
which leads them to undertake and execute what would appear 
impoffible to many others. It muft, however, be confefled 
they have excellent qualities. There is not a province in 
the kingdom where the people have a finer complexion, a more 
advantageous ftature, or a body better proportioned. The 
ftrength of their conftitution is not always anfwerable, and if | 
the Canadians live to any age, they foon look old and decrepid, 

This is not entirely their own fault, itis likewife that of their 
parents, who are not fufficiently watchful over their children to 
prevent their ruining their health at a time of life, whén if it ~ 
fuffers it is feldom or never recovered, Their agility and ad- 
drefs are unequalled ; the moft expert Indians themfelves are not 
better markfmen, or manage their canoes in the moft dange- 
Fous rapids with greater {kill, 


* Many are of opinion. that they’are unfit for the fciences, 
which require any great degree of application; and a continued 
ftudy. I am not.able to fay whether this prejudice is well 
founded, for as yet we have feen no Canadian who has endea- 
voured to remove it, which is perhaps owing'to the diffipation in 
which they are brought up, But nobodycan deny them an ex- 
cellent genius for mechanics ; they have hardly any occafion for 
the affiftance of a matter in order to excel in this fcience ; and 
fome are every day to be met with who have fucceeded in all 
trades, without ever having ferved an apprenticefhip, 


¢ Some people tax them with ingratitude, neverthelefs they 
feem to me to have a pretty good difpofition ; but their natural 
inconftancy often prevents their attending to the duties required 
by gratitude, Tt is alledged they make bad fervants, which is 
owing to their great haughtinefs of fpirit, and to their loving 
liberty tao much to fubje& themfelves willingly to fervitude, 
They are however good mafters, which is the reverfe of what 
is faid of thofe from whom the greateft part of them are de- 
fcended. They would have been perfect in charaéter, if to 
their own virtues they had added thofe of their anceftors. Their 
jnconftancy in friendfhip has fometimes been complained of ; 
but this complaint can hardly be general, and in thofe who have 
given occafion for it, it proceeds from their not being accuf= 
tomed to canftraint, even in their own affairs.. If they are not 
eafily difciplined, this likewife proceeds from the fame princi= 
le, or from their having a difcipline peculiar to themfelves, 
which they believe is better adapted.for carrying on the war 
againgt 
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agaimt. the Indians, in which they are not entirely to blame. 
Moreover, they appear to me to -be unable to govern a certain 
impetuofity, which renders them fitter. for fudden furprifes or 
hafty expeditions, than the regular and continued operations of 
acampaign. It has likewife been obferved, that amongft a. 
great number of brave men who diftinguifhed themfelves in the 
laft wars, there were very few found capable of bearing a fupe- 
rior. This is perhaps owing to their not having fufficiently 
learned to obey. It is however true, that when they are wel] 
conducted, there is nothing which they will not accomplifh, 
whether by fea or land, but in order to this they muit enter- 
tain a great opinion of their commander, ‘The late M. d’Iber- 
ville, who had all the good qualities of his countrymen without 
any of their defects, could have led them to the end of the 
world. ‘ 


‘ There is one thing with refpe& to which they are not eafily 
to be excufed, and that is the little natural affection moft of 
them fhew to their parents, who for their part difplay a tender- 
nefs for them, which is not extremely well managed. The In- 
dians fall into the fame defe&, and it produces amongft them 
the fame confequences. But what above all things. ought to 
make the Canadians be held in much efteem, is the great fund 
they have of piety and religion, and that nothing is wanting 
to their education upon this article. It is likewife true, that 
when they are out of their own country they hardly retain any 
of their defeéts. As with all this they are extremely brave and 
active, they might be of great fervice in war, in the marine and 
in the arts ; and1 am of opinion, that it would redound greatly 
to the advantage of the ftate, were they to be much more nu-. 
merous than they are at prefent. Men-conftitute the principal 
riches of the fovereign, and Canada, fhould it be of no other, 
ufe to France, would itill be, were it well peopled, one of the 
moft important of all our colonies.’ 


As the Englifh nation carries on a great traffic with the ifland 
of Newfoundland, a fhort account of its inhabitants, from fo able 
a hand as Charlevoix, will not prove unacceptable. ‘ It has ne- 
ver yet been fully-determined whether its inhabitants are natives 
of the country, and-its barrennefs, were it really as great as it 
is fuppofed to be, would be no fufficient proof that they are not ; 
for hunting and fithing afford fufficient fubfiftence for Indians, 
What is certain is, that none but Efkimaux have ever been feen 
upow it, who are not originally of this ifland. Their real,na- 
tive country is the land of Laborador, or Labrador, it is there, 
at leaft, they pafs the greateft part of the year; for, in my 
ppinion, it would be profaning the grateful appellation of a 
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native country, to apply it to wandering barbarians who have 
no affeétion for any country, and who being fcarce able to peo-. 
ple two or three villages, yet occupy an immienfe extent of land. 
In effet, befides the coafts of Newfoundland, which the Efki- 
maux wander over in the fummer-time, there are none but 
that people to be feen throughout all that vaft continent lying 
betwixt the river St. Laurence, Canada, and the North fea. 

Some of them have been even found at a great diftance from 
hence up the river Rourbon, which rans from the weftward, 
eis falls into Hucton’s-Bay. 


‘ The origin of their name is not certain, but it is probably 
derived from the Abenaquife word Efquimantris, which fignifies 
an eater of raw ficfh.. The Efquimaux are in fa& the only fa- 
vages we know of who eat raw fiefh, though they are likewife 
in ufe to broil or dry it in the fun. It is likewife certain, that 
there is no nation known in America, which anfwers better to 
the firft idea Europeans are apt to conceive of favages. They 
are almoft the only nation among{t whom the men have beards, 
which grow up to their eyes, and are fo thick, that it is with 
difficulty the features of their faces are to be diftinguifhed. 
They have likewife fomething very frightful in their air and 
mien, fmall fiery eyes, large and very ugly teeth, hair com- 
monly black, fometimes’fzir, always very much in diforder, and 
their whole external appearance extremely brutifh. Their man- 
ners and charaéter do not bely the deformity of their phyfiog- 
nomy ; they are fierce, *favage, fulpicious, turbulent, and have 
a conftant propenfity to 'do mifchief to ftrangers, who ought to 

be perpetually on their guard againft them. As to the qualities 
of theit mind we have had fo little intercourfe with this nation, 
that we'do not as yet know their real temper; but they have al- 
ways hatt a fufficient bent towards mifchief. 


aan They have been frequently known to go in the night-time, 
and cut the cables of fhips at anchor, in order to make them drive 
on fhofe, and then planter the wrecks ; they are not afraid to 
attack them even in opeti day on difcovering their crews to be 
weak, | It has never been poffible ‘to tame them ;. and it is not 
fafe to hold any difcourfe with them” but at the end of a long 
pole. “fhey not only tefufe to come near the Europeans, but 
they will ‘not fo m uch as eat any thing they prefent to them ; 
and inialk A#bings take fo many precautions on their fide, whidi 
mark-ancextreme diftruft, that they muft: mutually infpire the 
fartie with refpect to every thing which comes from them. They 
are- of ‘ah advantageous ftature, and are tolerably well made: 
Theik kin is as white as ours, which proceeds undoubtedly from 


their never going naked Sven in the warmelt weather. © ia 
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* Their beards, their fair hair, the whitenefs of their fkin, and 
the little refemblance and intercourfe they have with their'near- 
eft fleighbours, leave no room to doubt of their having a diffe- 
rent original from the reft of the Americans ; but the opinion” 
of their being defcended from the. Bafques, feems to me to have 
little foundation, if ‘it is true, as F am informed it4s, that the 
languages of the two nations have no affinity with one another. 
This alliance at any rate can be of no honour to any natioty ; 
for if there is not on the farface of the earth a region lefs fit 
to be inhabited than Newfoundland and Labrador, fo there ts 
not, perhaps, a people-which deferves better to be confined to 
it than the Eikimaux. For my part, 1am of opinion, that they 
are originally from tarespland. 


* ¢ Thefe favages are cemeredl ip heath a manner that only a part 
’ of their faces and the ends of their hands are to be feen. Overa 
fort of a fhirt made of bladders, or the inteftines of fith cut into 
fillets, and neatly enough fewed together, they throw a kind of a 
furtout made of bear-fkin, or of the tkin of fome other wild beaft, 
nay, fometimes of the fkins of birds, whillt their head is co- 
vered with a cowl of the fame ftuff, with the fhirt fixed to it ; 
on the top of which is a tuft of hair, which hangs down and’ 
fhades their forehead. The fhirt falls no lower than their 
loins ; the furtout hangs down behind. to their thighs, and ter- 
minates before in a point fomewhat lower than their, girdle ; 
but in the women it defcends on both fides as far as the mid-leg, 
where it is fixed by a girdle, at which hang little bones. The 
men wear breeches made of fkins, with the hairy fide inwards, 
and faced on the outfide with ermine, and fuch-like furs. They 
likewife wear on their feet pumps of fkins, the hairy fide of 
which is alfo inwafds ; and above them furred boots of- the 
fame ; and over thefe a fecond pair of pumps, then another 
pair-of boots overthat. It is affirmed they. are fometimes fhod 
in. this manner three or four times over, which, however, does 
not prevent thefe Indians from being extremely active. Their 
arrows, the. only weapons they ule, are pointed with the teeth 
of the fea-cow, to which they likewife add iron when they can 
get,it.. In the fummer they live in the open air, night and 
day, but in the winter under-ground, in a fort of caverns, 
where they lie pell-mell one above another.’ 


We fhall clofethis article with the following fenfible obferva- 
tions on the Huron and other languages, vernacular among fe- 
veral of the Canadian nations. ‘ Thofe who have ftudied the 
Huron, Sioux, and Algonquin languages to the bottom, pre- 
tend that all three have marks of primitive languages ; and it 
. . 1s 
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is certain that they have not any common origin. Their pro- 
nunciation would be alone fufficient to prove this. The Sioux 
Indian hiffes rather than fpeaks. The Huron knows none of 
the labial letters, fpeaks thro” the throat, and afpirates almoft. 
all the fyllables; the Algonquin pronounces with a fofter tone, 
and fpeaks more naturally. I have not been able to learn any 
‘thing particular, with refpeé to the firft of thefe three tongues; 
but our ancient miflionaries have laboured much on the two 
others, and on their principal dialects : the following is what I 
have heard faid by the moft able of them. , 


‘The Huron language has a copioufnefs, an energy, and a 
noblenefs, which are fcarce to be found united in any of the 
finett we know, and thofe whofe native tongue it is, tho’ but 
a handful of people, ftill retain a certain elevation of foul, 
which agrees’ much better with the majefty of their difcourfe, 
than with the wretched eitate to which they are reduced. Some 
have imagined they found fome refemblance with the Hebrew in 
it; others, and a much greater, pretend that it has the fame 
origin with that of the Greeks; but nothing can be more fri- 
volous than the proofs they alledge in fupport of it. We arein 
a fpecial manner to beware of relying on the vocabulary of the 
friar Gabriel Saghard a recolle&, which has been cited in favour 
of this opinion: ftill lefs on that of James Cartier, and of the 
baron dela Hontan. Thefe three authors took at random a 
few words, fome from the Huron, and others from the Algon- 
quin tongues, which they very ill remembered, and which often 
fignified fomething very different from what they imagined. 
How many errors have been occafioned by fuch miftakes in 


travellers ! 


€ The Algonquin language has not the fame force with the 
Huron, bat much more fweetnefs and elegance. Both have a 
richnefs of expreffion, a variety of turns and phrafes, a pro- 
priety of diction, and a regularity, which are perfectly aftonifh- 
ing. But what is ftill more wonderful is, that amongft barba- 
rians, who never ftudied the graces of elocution, and who ne- 
ver knew the ufe of letters or writing, they never introduce a 
bad word, an improper term, ora faulty conftruétion, and that 
the very children retain the fame purity in their lighteft and 
moft familiar difcourfe. 


‘ Befides, their manner of animating whatever they fay leaves 
no room to doubt their comprehending al] the force of their 
expreffions, and all the beauty and delicacy of their language. 
The diale&ts which are derived from both, have retained neither 


the fame force nor the fame graces, The Tfonnonthouans for 
inftance, 
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inftance, one of the five Iroquoife cantons, pafs amongft the 
Indians for being the moft ruftick in their {peech of any In- 


dians. 


In the Huron language every word is infleted or conjugated ; 
there is a certain art which I cannot well explain to you, by. 
which they diftinguifh verbs from nouns, pronouns, adverbs, 
&c. Simple verbs have a twofold conjugation ;. one abfolute, 
and the other relative or reciprocal, The third perfons have 
two genders, which are all known in their tongues : to wit, the 
noble and ignoble. As for number and tenfe, they have the 
fame difference'as the Greeks. For inftance, to relate the ac- 
count of a voyage, you ufe a different expreflion, if it is by 
land, from that you would make ufe of had it been by water. 
Adtive verbs are multiplied as often as-there are different ob- 
jects of their a&tion. ‘Thus the verb which fignifies to eat, has 
as many different variations as there are different forts of eat- 
ables. The aétion is differently exprefled of an animated or 
inanimate thing : thus, to fay you fee a man or you fee a ftone, 
you muft make ufe of two different verbs. To make ufe of 
any thing which belongs to him who ufes it, or to the perfon to 
whom he addreffes himfelf, there are fo: many different verbs. 


* There is fomething of all this in the Algonquin language, 
but the manner of it is different, and 1 am by no means ia a 
condition to inform you of it. However, if it fhould fol- 
low from the little I have been telling that the richnefs and 
variety of thefe languages render them extremely difficult to 
be learned, the poverty and barrennefs into which they have 
fince fallen, caufe an equal confufion. For as thefe people, 


when we firft begun to have any intercourfe with them, were 


ignorant of every thing which was not in ufe among themfelves, 
or which fell not under the cognizance of their fenfes, they 
wanted terms to exprefs them, or elfe had let them fall into 
defuetude and obfcurity. Thus having no regular form of wor- 


fhip, and forming confufed ideas of the Deity and of every 


thing relating to religion, and never reflecting on any thing 
but the objects of their fenfes, or matters which concerned 
themfelves or their own affairs, which were fufficiently confined, 
and being never accuftomed to difcourfe of virtues, paffions, 
and many other matters which are the common fubjects of con- 
verfation with us, as they neither cultivated the arts, except fuch 
as were neceflary to them, and which were reduced to a ve 
{mall number; nor any fcience, minding only fuch things as 
were within the reach of their capacity, and having no know- 
ledge or defire of fyperfluities, nor any manner of luxyry of 
reGnemeng; when we had occafion to fpeak of all thele topies 
to 
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to them, there was found a prodigious void in their language, 
and it became neceffary, in order. to be underftood by.them, to 
maké ufe of troublefome and perplexing circumlocutions to both. 
them and us. Sothat after learning their language, we were 
under a neteffity to teach them a’ new one, partly compofed of 
their own terms, and partly of ours, in order to facilitate the 
pronounciation of it. As to letters or characters they had none, 
and they fupplied this want by a fort of hieroglyphics.. Nothing 
confounded them more than to fee us exprefs ourfelves ia 
writing with-the fame eafe as by word of mouth. 


* If any one fhould afk me how I came to know that the 
Sioux, Huron, and Algonquin languages are mother tongues 
rather than’ fome others, which we look upon as dialects of 
thefe, 1 anfwer that it is impoffible to be miftaken in this 
point, and I afk no other proof of it than the words of Monf. 
PAbbé Dubos, which I have already cited : but laftly, as we 
cannot judge in this cafe but by comparifon, if by fuch reflec- 
tions we are able to determine that all the languages of Canada 
are derived from thefe three already mentioned, I will acknow- 
ledge they do not amount to an abfolute proof of their being 
primitive,’ and as old as the firft inftitution or invention of Jan- 
guages. Iadd, that all thefe nations have fomewhat of the 
Afiatic genius in their difcourfe, which gives a figurative turn 
and expreflion to things, and which is what has probably made 
fome conclude that they are of Afiatic extraction,. which js 
moreover probable enough in other refpeéts, » ged 


‘ Not only the nations of the Huron language, have always 
Gccupied themfelves more than the other Indians in hufbandry 
and cultivation of theirlands; they have alfo been lefs difperfed, 
which has produced two effects; for firft, they are better fettled, 
lodged and fortified, but have alfo. always been under a better 
fort of police, and a more diftin& and regular form .of govern- 
ment. The quality of chief, at leaft among the true Hurons, 
who are Tionnontatez, is always hereditary. In the fecond 
place, till the wars of the Iroquois, of which we have been wit- 
neffes, their country was the molt populous, tho’ polygamy ne- 
ver was in ufe init. ‘They have alfo the chara&er of being the 
thoft induftrious, moft laborious, moft expert in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, and moft prudent in their conduct, which 
can be attributed to nothing but to that fpirit: of fociety which 
they have better retained than the others. This is ina fpecial 
manner remarked of the Hurons, who forming at prefent but 
one nation or people, and being reduced to‘ two middling vil- 


lages very remote from each other, are, notwithftanding the 
I foul 
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foul of all their councils, in all ‘matters regarding the Commu- 
nity. °*Tis true that notwithftanding this difference, which is 
not to be diftovered at firft glance, there is a 'ftrong refem- 
blance in the genius, manners, and cuftoms of all the Indians 
of Canada; but this is owing to the mutual commerce they 
have carried on with each other for many ages.’ 


In a word, fuch variety of entertaining matter offers, that we 
are at a lofs what to feleé&t; we fhall, therefore, for.the benefit 
of our curious readers, reaffume the article upon a future oc- 
eafion, give a mote minute detail of the contents, and enter 
upon a critique, both of the author and his tranflator. 





Art. IV. Remarks on the Life and Writings of Plato.. 8vo. Pr. 5s« 
Millar. 


Lmoft every writer is praifed either too little or'too much. 

If he happens to mifs of popularity, his very excellencics 

are difregarded. He then can only hope for fafety in oblivion ; 

every wind that blows, ‘inftead of wafting him-to port, will be 

more apt to threaten thipwreck ; for as ‘the Italian’ proverb ex- 
preffes it, a nava rotta ogni vento é contrario. 


But happy the man who gets.within the gales..of: public fa- 
vour; in thofe propitious latitudes the very tempeft. only guides 
to the harbour with greater difpatch, and more.fecurity. Such 
has been the fortune of Plato, He deferved well of fociety, 
his merit was great, and his fame is {till greater... His faults, 
inaccuracies, and obfcurity, now'fiad not only pardon, .but pa- 
negyric ; and they who exclaim in raptures at his fagacity, 
perhaps find that an indirect method of proving their own. 


The author of the prefent- remarks, is a profeffed panegyrift 
of Plato; and-we are the more furprifed to find’him ‘defending 
the old philofopher even in his acknowledged errors, as’the re- 
marker appears at once both fenfible, modeft, and fometimes 
judicious. Yet fo it happens, that few ever lift themfelves un- 
der the banner of any great’ name, that they do ,pot.defend 
their patron even up toinjuftice. ‘To defcribe Plato as a fault- 
lefs man, or confummate reafoner with refpect to, morals, .as 
our remarker has done, is certainly what, neither. ‘the hittories 
we have of his life, nor the writings left .by himfelf, can juf- 
tify. It is-eafy to cenfure every account that derogates fram his 
character, as invidious, and equally in any one’s power to affert 
the moral tendency of a// his:doctrines ; but when both come 
to be fcrutinized, the voluptuary will appear in the man, and 
the f{ceptic in the philofopher. 

But 
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But we ask pardon: it is our bufinefs to exhibit the opinis 
ons contained in the book before us, not to controvert them, 
It begins therefore with an ‘account of the life of Plato, or 
rather remarks on his life, as many paflages of it, fome 
feigned in his praife, and others perhaps remembered againft 
him by the envious, are here totally unnoticed. But v.¢ are 
furprifed to find faéts which are univerfally allowed to be ge- 
nuine, totally over-looked, while the whole account of the life 
given us here, is taken from an epiftle to Dion, which all the 
learned have long fince allowed to be fpurious: yet our re- 
marker feems to take no notice at all of this controverfy; but 
tranflates almoft the whole epiftle, without ever calling its aus 
thority into queftion. 


It is not neceffary to prefent the reader with any account 
of Plato’s life, as we. find no new light thrown upon the fub« 
ject in the prefent effay, but refer him to the many accounts 
given by others, which are at leaft as copious as what the re- 
marker prefents us with. Not faéts, but his manner of dref- 
fing them, fhould be the obje& of our enquiry not fo much his 
hiftorical knowledge as his itile. And in this, though in gene- 
ral concife and grammatical, yet we find fometimes unpardon- 
able errors, which we would willingly impute not to the au- 
thor, but the prefs. Asin p. 12, where he has adminiftrated, 
for adminiftered. P.65, Yet notwithftanding of Plato’s retire- 
ment, for Yet notwithftanding Plato’s retirement. P.72, late of 
acquiring, for late in acquiring. P.175, Herding animals, for 
gregarious animals. Holidays in honour of Minerva, for 
feftivals in honour of, &c. Thefe faults certainly give tranfient 
difguft ; yet where there is {till fufficient merit, they by no 
means deferve recollection. 


After fome remarks on Plato’s life, he next proceeds to anfwer 
the objections to his writings ; and in this he has fucceeded 
more happily than in the preceding eflay. He begins by vins 
dicating him from the charge of ob{curity. 


‘ Plato has been called a myftical writer, on account of 
‘ a few paflages that cannot be underftood clearly. But it ma 
be anfwered, in the firft place, That fome of the greateft rs 
ficulties occur in thofe dialogues where he is reprefenting the 
metaphyfical reafoning, or fublime fpeculations of other philo« 
fophers, fuch as Parmenides and Timzus. We are certain, 
that he did not entirely adopt their opinions. 

‘ He fometimes alfo delivers his fentiments in allegory, not 
from any affectation to be obfcure, but to preferve the fame 
poetical dignity through his work, and avoid a long unnecef- 
fary digreflion; wherefore he fometimes profefledly tragadizes in 
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an ironical ftrain. Of this the allegory in his republic, Book 
VIL. concerning proper marriages,, isa manifeft inftance. 


« Befides, we have feen in his letter above quoted, that he 
did not explain himfelf compleatly on certain fubje&ts, becaufe 
he would avoid the litigious contradidtions of ignorant people, 
and perfecution from bigots. If arguments of the following 
kind and ftile can. be of any force in this prefent age, they 
ought to be ftill more convincing when referred to the age of 
Plato. ‘* Men of fhallow underitandings, circumfcribed know- 
ledge, and who are unacquainted with the arts of writing, 
will be puzzled and perplexed in their endeavours at perfpi- 
cuity ;_but be affured, that an author, who has parts, learning, 


and ftrong fenfe, if he is ever dark he is dark by defign; tells © 


ftories becanfe he dares not relate facts; gives you a dream be- 
caufe he cannot give you a defcription; and reprefents in an 
allegory what the circumftances of the times will not allow him 
to reprefent any other way.” 


« The more one confiders human nature the more he will be 
convinced that knowledge ought to be communicated only 
gradually to the mind. We feldom are able immediately to 
perceive the mutual relations and dependencies of things when 
thé whole is communicated at once: it requires time and pa- 
tience to review every circumftance before we can arrive.at true 
knowledge. The want of this occafions innumerable difputes. 
It is furprifing to obferve how much the prejudices and va- 
rious paffions of men influence and pervert their judgment. 
Hence the beft philofophers have been of opinion, that the 
human mind needs greatly to be purified and prepared for the 
reception of truth. For this reafon they did not unfold all 
their fentiments till people were fit to receive them. Pythago- 
ras enjoined long filence on his fcholars ; Plato did not fpeak 
dire€tly on certain fubjeéts; even our Saviour often fpoke in 
parables, that he only who had ears to hear might~ be in- 
ftructed. 


‘ To thefe confiderations it may be added, that a great part 


of the myfteries afcribed to Plato, are the myfteries of his com~ 


mentators only. The obfcure paffages in our author are ex- 
tremely few, and it were better to leave them fo than perplex 
and disfigure his philofophy with random fpeculations, efpe- 
cially where thefe are not exprefly delivered as conjectures. 
Any one who is tolerably acquainted with learning and antir 
quity, will find Plato himfelf more intelligible upon the whole 
than his commentators ; and will agree“with thofe who affirm, 
that nothing can be more elegant and _perfpicuous than the 


general ftrain of his works. 
‘J 
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‘« I might take occafion here to give an, account of the cony- 
-mentators on Plato, if it did not require too much time. and 
labour. Dacier mentions five ancient ones, viz. Maximus 
Tyrius under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in the fecond ¢en- 
tury; Plotinus in the third; Porphyrius the fcholar of Plo- 
tinus, and Jamblichus the fcholar of Porphyrius in the fourth ; 
and Proclus in the fixth. Dacier remarks, that though thefe 
deferve to be read as ingenious authors, they-contribute but ‘lit- 
tle towards explaining Plato. This is generally allowed to 
be true; neither indeed is it at all furprifing, if we confider 
that learning, and all the fine arts among the ancients were at 
theif height about the time when Plato wrote. From thence- 
forth they gradually decayed. ‘The Macedonian conquefts de- 
- ftroyed the independency of Greece, the happy otium of philofé- 
phers, and the incitements of mutual emulation. Wars and revo- 
lutions fucceeded clofe one after another, till Rome got the em- 
pire of the world. Then the Athenians enjoyed fome leifure 
and protection to cultivate learning ; but ftill this never could 
give {cope aud encouragement to the genius equal to the .joy 
and vigor of mind that arifes from the confcioufnefs of free- 
dom: The Romans were late of acquiring a tafte for literature; 
and though fome great geniufes appeared about the time of the 
civil wars, when Czfar enflaved his country, and continued to 
fhine for a little after, yet thefe were foon extinguifhed, and the 
violence of defpotic power quickly made it dangerous for one 
to have merit. Sometimes a few men of worth appear in dif- 
tant periods, like fhips here and there after+a ftorm. Thefe 
we fee lamenting the degeneracy of their times, and the decay 
of learning ; and fome of them dlfo fuffering the greateft dif 
trefles of poverty, as was the cafe of Plotinus, notwithftanding 
his extraordinary merit. The true philofophy of the ancient 
Pythagoreans, concerning the fy{tem.of the heavens, feems to 
haye been. unknown to thofe later Platonifts. Liberty was loft ; 
learaing and all the fine arts were decayed; fo that though 
thofe writers abound in acute ingenious criticifms and fpecula- 
tions, they were, upon the whole, unavoidably unequal to the 
task of explaining Plato. I do not however pretend to charac- 
terize them exatily.’ ' 


Yet ftill perhaps the myfteries of Plato are in fome places 
inexplicable, and that from a motive of vanity, which induced 
every philofopher of that peried to pretend to an initia- 
tion into fome myfteries that were not adapted to vulgar 
ears, but referved only for the ‘ele&. ‘That ‘long allegory in 
the tenth book of his republic, of the‘pillar of light and fpin- 
die of fate, is certainly among the nnmber ;- his ternary num- 
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bers, and pre-exiftent ideas are of the fame kind; fomething 
like the Free-mafon word, calculated not to increafe the know- 
ledge of the initiated, but the wonder of the crowd. 


He goes on to prove the fuperiority of Plato’s Syftem over 
that of Ariftotle, or indeed to fhew that Ariftotle’s philofophy 
is nothing more than the Platonic fyftem, delivered in a diffe- 
rent form, with fome criticifms and refinements. 


‘ Ariftotle’s philofophy is therefore nothing elfe but the. 
Platonic, delivered in a different form, with fome criticifms and 
refinements. Thus it naturally happens in fciences and arts, 
when they are fuppofed to have arrived near perfection; the 
critic comes and perhaps makes refinements, and forms 
rules for conduéting others in the fame road. There is indeed 
4 fuperior kind of criticifm by which a great genius fees thro’ 
the confequences and connettions of things, and ftrikes out. 
new roads that were unknown before; fuch was the character of 
Lord Bacon. But this may be called more properly The ge- 
nius of invention. To fuch kind of praife Ariftotle has but. 
fmall claim ; on the contrary, his metaphyfical diftinétions and 
obfcure terms in natural philofophy have contributed to mif- 
lead and deceive the inquifitive mind, and obftruét the progrefs 
of knowledge for many ages. 


‘ Ariftotle’s fyllogifm is ufeful to prove a truth already difco- 
vered ; Plato’s analyfis and induétion is more proper to dif- 
cover a truth unknown. Ariftotle is a cool and judicious rea- 
foner ; Plato no lefs accurate, but much more animated and 
lively. In moft part of Plato’s compofitions there is a certain 
dignity and force that ftrikes and carries one along ; yet that 
fublime feems naturally to rife out of the fubje&, and flows 
with fimplicity and eafe. In moft writers who attempt the fu- 
blime you may eafily fee what labour and toil it cofts them.’ 


From hence the remarker proceeds to confider fome objec- 
tions that have been made againft the books of the republic and 
laws. Next he attempts to vindicate him - banifhing poets 
from his commonwealth, 


¢ Plato banifhes all luxurious dances, afl highly paffionate or 
unmanly mufic, all licentious poetry and painting, from his 
tepublic ; and has been much accufed for excluding Homer : 
but in this he aéted confiftently with his own plan. Many 
things may be, ftriétly fpeaking, blameable in a poet, and yet 
they may pafs without cenfure in common political conftitu- 
tions, where much greafer irregularities abound ; bunt they are 
juftly to be excluded from any ftate where we fappofe them to 
be trained up from their youth in perfeét fobriety and fimplicity 
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of manners. If people are innocent, though rude and unae- 
quainted with life, it will be a misfortune when they exchange 
their virtue for knowledge. In a luxurious ftate, where vio- 
lent paffiuns produce dreadful mifchiefs, it is often ufeful to 
paint their progrefs and effects, that others may be deterred 
from falling into the like evils; but thefe pi€tures would be ufe- 
lefs or hurtful in a temperate ftate where no fuch violences are: 
known. Many ancient fables concerning the Heathen gods may 
may. be fo explained as to remove Plato’s objedtions, viz. by 
fuppofing them allegorical accounts of different parts in natu- 
ral.philofophy ; butas thefe explications were not obvious to 
mankind, we find in fa¢t that thofe fables hurt the morals, of 
thepeople.. And at any rate thefe ambiguities of expreffion 
cught to be excluded from a ftate where they are fuppofed to 
be perfeétly fincere, and. plain in all their: words and aétions. 


‘Plato was not a foe to poetry, if it was virtuous and mode- 
rate, not tending to inflame the paffions, or corrupt the tafte 
and fancy. He proceeds upon the fame principles with regard 
to mufic, painting, and the public dances, as thefe have great 
influence on the manners of a people; and even though a peo» 
ple are corrupted, yet licentious poetry and painting, and mu- 
fic, &c. tend {till to corrupt them more. Poetry is wonder- 
fully adapted for influencing young and tender minds, and of- 
ten leaves impreffions that remain through the whole life. How. 
much is it therefore to be regretted that there are fo much of 
our modern poetry and other writings, which inftead of being 
more chafte and virtuous than thofe of the ancients, or more 
ufeful for correcting the follies, and foothing the cares of. life, 
that they are often the reverfe in every article, and rather tend 


to corrupt the head and the heart ?? 


But fure the fame objeCtions that Plato makes to poetry, viz. 
That by being fabulous and allegorical, it corrupts the mind of 
the people, lies with equal force againft the arguments. by which 
the author attempts to yiadicate Plato’s obfcurity, by obferving 
that his ob{curities were delivered in fable and allegory, in or- 
der to imprefs truth with greater force upon the under- 


ftanding. 

He next undertakes to vindicate Plato againft the obje@ions 
of Lord Bolingbroke ; and in this, as in moil other controver- 
fies, both parties are fometimes in the right. In his fifth let- 


ter on hiftory Lord Bolingbroke fays, 


‘© Nothing:can be truer than that maxim of Solon’s, imper- 
tinently enough cenfured by Plato, in one of his wild books of 
laws, Affidue addifcens ad fenium_pervenio.” ‘ imo, This 


cen{ure is not to be found in the boeks of laws, but in the 
feventh 
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feventh book of his republic. 2do, It is of no confequence 
to inguire whether Plato there oppofes the ,authority of Solon 
or no, if his principles are juft. He infifts upon it, and whe 
can deny ‘‘ that youth is the propereft feafon for learning ? 
that old people are as unfit for hard ftudy as for running races? 
and that all fevere and numerous labours, either of body or 
mind, are proper for young men only ?” 


No obfervation can be more worthy a good man and a phi- 
lofopher than that of Solon, For if we fhould: fix.a period in 
which the mind, fatigued with acquiring knowledge, is at li- 
berty to reft from its labour, we fhould thus render old age 
ufelefs to fociety at a period when we might forget our former 
acquifitions without being fuppofed to attain any thing new. 
But though the remarker may heré contradié& his lordfhip in 
the wrong, he frequently expofes his abfurdities with perfpi- 
‘cuity. 


The fucceeding part of this work is taken up with giving the 
reader, who defires to have fome idea of Plato’s writings, a 
flight view of each dialogue feparately :. in which the auther 
fsems to make brevity his principal aim. Upon the whole, we 
are well enough pleafed to fee any new criticifm upon the 
works of antiquity. This at prefent is a fubje& lefs treated of 
than others; and a ftagnation in any one branch of the lite- 
rary microcofm, will fometimes produce diforders that may af- 
fect the whole. 








Art. V. A Plan of Difcipline for the Uje of the Militia of Nor- 
folk. Part Til 40. Price 4s, Shuckburgh *. 


HIS third part treats of the forming in battalion and fir- 

ings, of the hollow-fquare, column of retreats, column 
of attack, the deploy, forming an oblique front, rallying and 
couniter-marching. In the appendix we have the manner of 
mounting and relieving guard, the duties of non-commiflioned 
officers and foldiers (which were printed and difperfed among the 
men upon their firft embodying) the funeral exercife, and beats 
of the drum. 


As the merit of the two former parts is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged, our readers may by a fhort extra& fee that'the 
third part, which treats of the moft effential matters of the dift 





* For our account of the two former parts, fee vol. viii. 
pag. 297, where at the end of the note upon Wolfe, for repeat 
read repent. 
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Cipline, is executed with the fame accuracy and precifion. We 
fhall felec&t a part of Chap.1V. asa fpecimen likely to be the 
mott agreeable to claffical readers, becaufe it will fhew them 
how very formidable that method of charging was which the 
Athenian Bee practifed with fuch fuccefs, ahd of which he has 
given fo engaging a narrative. 











NorFork DisciPLiwseE. 


Art. IV. Of the Column of Attack or Plefion. 


* This column is formed upon the principle of that of Folard; 
dr rather of the author of the Nowveau Projet de Tactique +, who 
calls it by the name of Plefon, though it has not quite the pro- 
per depth, the ftrength and difpofition of our battalions not 
permitting it. The French form the column of attack with 
two battalions; and if two battalions of the militia of our 
county were to unite, we fhould then be able to form a com- 
plete column or plefion, having its due proportions and ftrength. 
We mutt obferve here, that the true ftrength of the column 
does not at all confift in: its fire (which can be no more than 
the common /reet-fring) but in the violence and impetuofity of 
its charge, which it is always to make with fixed bayonets, and 
with the greateft celerity imaginable. We fhall not enter into 
a difquition of all that has been faid for and againft this me- 
thod of attack: it would be much too long for this place, and 
not very intelligible to fuch of our readers as have not been 
converfant with military affairs. We fhall only obferve, that 
it feems to have been the favourite fyftem.of two no lefs gene- 
rals than Epamiriondas arid Guftavus Adolphus—that it has 
been generally attended with victory thofe few times we know 
with certainty it has been pradtifed—that it feems entirel 
adapted to the courage, vigour, and activity of the Enelith 
common people—that it is particularly calculated for an Eng- 
lith militia, as its motions are extremely fimple and eafy, not 
demanding near that exaétnefs and precifion of difcipline which 
all parts of the firings do—and laftly, that its fuccefs chiefly 
depends on the courage and refolution of the men, and the va- 
lour and intrepidity of the officers leading them on *. 
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+ For our account of this work, fee vol. iv. pag. 349» 
vol. v. pag. 338; and vol.’vi. pag. 425, where, line 5 from 
bottom, for in-combats read it combats; pag. 428, line 12, for 
acquired read required. 






* «No term in military language has been ufed in a more 


vacue fenfe than the word columaz. That of Folard has been 
often 
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* At the word or fignal for forming the column of attack, 
the fix platoons on the right of the colours, together with the 


fecond platoon of grenadiers, face to the left; the fix on the 
Jeft, together with the fecond platoon of grenadiers, face to 





often criticized and condemned, in our hearing, by thofe who 
had no idea of its nature, manner of forming, or ufe: and 
even fome writers on military affairs have fhewn themfelves no 
better acquainted with it. Voltaire, in his romantic account of 
the battle of Fontenoy, talks of the formidable Colonne, which 
the Englith troops formed there: whereas in fact it was no 
original difpofition, ‘but produced ‘by neceffity (from the 
ground ‘in the front growing narrow, and obliging the battalions 
to double behind one another) and had no kind of refemblance 
of the column of Folard nor the Plefion. ‘The author of the 
Projet de Tactique fays, with great {martnefs, ** It is faid that the 
erder of the Englifh infantry at Fontenoy was the effec of 
chance—it was rather the effeé& of the fire of the redoubts and 
village, and of the narrownefs of the ground: however, itis 


neither the fault of Guftavus nor Folard, .if people have called © 


that ma{s of confufion a column.” 


‘ Somewhat of this nature were the columns with which the 
French attacked Laufeld: i. e. battalions drawn up in feveral 
lines behind each other, but not clofed up to make a folid body. 
For the faults of this difpofition, fee Projet de Tactique, p. 217. 
—When therefore one meets with the word column in an au- 
thor, or hears it ufed in converfation, it is very necefflary to af- 
certain precifely what is meant by it. 


‘ We may likewife add, that the battle of Culloden furnifhes 
a ftrong argument in favour of the column, though we ‘have 
heard it cited with equal confidence againft it: for if a-mob of 
Highlanders (and thofe not well fupported by the reft) could 
put in diforder, and break through, two of the braveft and beft 
regiments in the whole army (who likewife behaved remark- 
ably well) and.this notwithftanding the great inferiority of the 
broad fword to the firelock and bayonet, added to their almoft 
total want of difcipline ; what could it be owing to, but to 
the irrefiftable ftrength of their difpofition, and the order they 
were formed in? and we cannot but think, that every well- 
wither to our happy conftitution has great reafon to blefs God, 
‘that the Highlanders had not time to acquire difcipline, nor 


the fkill to add to their column, what in the opinion of its . 


greateft advocates are abfolutely effential to it : that is to fay, 
arms of length, fuch as the bayonet, pike, partifan, or ef- 
-pantoon,’ 
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the right: , the’ colours and hatchet men fall back four paces 
to the rear, and form in a rank entire, with the colours in 
the center. At the word march/ they all ftep off together, 
and march by the flank; the two centre platoons march till 
they join in the centre, then immediately turn to the right and 
left to their proper front, and advance by the fhort ftep ; all 
the reft of the platoons do the fame, following fucceffively the 
two centre platoons; fronting as foon as they are joined in the 
centre, and marching forward; the colours and hatchet-men 
will follow the firft fix platoons, which brings them into the 
centre of the column: the grenadiers march at the fame time, 
following the two flank platoons, and front at the fame time 
with them, marching forward likewife, and dreffing with them 
on the flanks, allowing about fix paces diftance between their 
flanks and thofe of the column *. 


‘EH. Of the officers that are in the rear, thofe on the 
right of the colours, fall in upon the left, and thofe on the 
left, upon the right of their platoons. The officers that com- 
mand platoons, and the ferjeants that cover them, keep their 
pofts; by this means the flanks will be covered by officers and 
ferjeants, and there will be a file of officers in the centre of the 
column; the colonel takes poft in the front, and the lieutenant- 
colonel goes into the rear: twodrums go to the right and 
two to the left of each fection; two to the right and two to the 
left of the colours; fix to the rear, and three to the rear of 
each grenadier company +. 

‘III. The column is to advance by the common ftep when 
the drums beat the Battalon March; the ranks at two paces 
afunder,. and the files well clofed. 


‘1V. When the commanding dfficer gives the word, Prepare 
yo charge! the drums beat the Grenadiers March, the whole comes 
to a recover, and the feétions clofe up as faft as poflible. When 





a 


* «Though we have every where in this chapter marked 
precifély the places of the grenadier platoons, yet it muit be 
underftood that they are to act as feparate bodies, and perform - 
the part of light troops: either to annoy the enemy with their 
fire, purfue them when broken, or to do any other fervice 
that the commanding officer fhall think proper to order them 


upon.’ 


+ *‘ As may be feen by the plan of the column, plate 52 ; 
the officers will be on the flanks and in the centre, intermixed 
with the ferjeants; the colonel in the front, and the heute- 
nant.colonel in the rear.’ 
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the commanding officer thinks proper, he will-give the words 
March! Mareh ¢ upon which the whole advances briskly by the 
double itep, taking care to keep the ranks and ‘files clofe; and 
at the word Charge! the officers and men in the front charge 
their bayonets, the ferjeants their halberts, and the drums beat 


A Point of War. 


© V. At the fignal from the commanding officer, the drums 
are to ceafe; upon which they recover their arms, and the laft 
fection immediately halts; the firft takes four’ fteps more, and 
then halts, in order to preferve the proper diftance between 
the fe&ions: on beating the Battalion March again, meg ftep 
off and advance by the common ftep. 


‘ VI. If when the column is advancing by the double ftep, 
the commanding officer would have it flacken its pace, he 
gives a fignal to the drum to beat the Battalion March’; the 
firft fe&tion immediately, upon the drums changing the beat, 
Falls into the common ftep, and fhoulders; the fecond fhoulders 
likewile, and falls into the fhort ftep; and as foon as the firft 
fection is got to its proper diftance, takes the common ftep 
again ; the ranks will then open as they march, to the diftance 
of two paces. 


‘ VII. To make the column march to the right or the left, 
the commanding officer will give the words, Column! turn to the 
right Or the Jeft! and go to the head of that flank which he 
would have become the front, and the drums upon that flank 
beat a march; the lieutenant-colonel going to the rear of the 
oppofite flank.’ 


Before we conclude this article we cannot forbear remarking, 
that the ceremonies of officers taking poft, firft by feniority and 
afterwards in battalion, the forming fix deep by half files for 
the manual exercife, and then doubling up again, with much 
more fich trifling of no ufe on any kind of duty, are here 
omitted. The captains take poft at once in the front rank of 
their own companies, as the inferior officers do in the rear, and’ 
the manual exercife being performed, there is nothing more to 
do than to clofe the rear ranks to the'front, and the battalion 
is in the form intended (its divifions being fo evidently marked 
as to want no telling off ) either for firing, or for going thro’ 
any of the evolutions, or (being.in clofe order) for charging. 


The evolutions are not very numerous, but then they are of 
the moft effential kind, eafily performed by men who haye 
been firit taught to march well by files, and not generally we, 
believe practifed, though, many of them may by a few befides 
the 67th and 72d regiments, to which the author fo candidly. 
Bb4 owns 
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owns obligation. Expedition in executing them is frequently 
inculcated, and not without reafon. It has been too longa 
fafhion to ftep fhort, and in flow time, in order to preferve the 
moft regular beauty in the files as well as ranks, and to this 
Sevepcanpibesee of modern tactics, utility has fometimes been facri- 
, ficed *. Of two bodies performing the fame evolution, furely 
that which comes to its ground in half the time, though not 
jn the niceft order, will look to the colours (if properly trained 
to that moft effential praétice of di/perfing and rallying) and 
drefs almoft in an inftant, or at leaft timely enough to attack 
and break the other, Perhaps the practice of the 15th and 
38th regiments in America, who perform their evolutions run- 
ning, is not incapable of being defended by great ancient au- 
thorities; nor have we heard thefe regiments {tigmatized as 


diforderly or undifciplined. 


The performing a fuite of exercife by beat of drum, when 
the beat marks only when and not what is to be done, is very 
juitly ridiculed, and a diverfity of beats propofed. If it 
ever be neceffary that a command fhould be executed fpeedily 
in the prefence of an enemy, fome fignals diitinct enough to 
be underftood by every foldier in the corps are certainly necef- 
fary, Whether the drum alone admits of fufficient diftinGtion, 
or whether fome other loud inftrument to direé&t effential ma- 
neeuvres (as an author whom Col. Windham approves has re- 
commended) ought to be added to the drum, we hope will 
eer long be determined by experiment. 


—> 





gArt. VI. Human Nature Delineated: or, The Limits of Human 
Knowledge defined. By J. Stephens, M. 4. 8v0. Price 55, 
Millar. 


HIS performance of Mr. Stephens’s will be well or ill re- 
ceived according to the prejudices of readers, and the 
Opinions they may have adopted concerning the dignity or 
meannefs, the firength or weaknefs of the human underitand- 
ing. Prefumption and diffidence are both, when pufhed to ex- 
tremes, deftru&tive of the progrefs of fcience; the former 
leads to a labyrinth of error, and the latter throws a damp on 
the fpirit of inquiry and the exertion of the intelle&. By un- 
der-rating our own ability we are deterred from purfuits 





* We have been told that at St. Cas the only favourable op- 
portunity of attacking the French with advantage (when no- 
yet formed) was loft by too much delay in telling off and dreffing 
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within the reach of the human faculties, while over-weening 
pride generally meets with fenfible mortifications, which four 
the temper, and frequently terminate in a mifanthrophical dif, 

pofition. However juftly our author may have in fome refpects 
casted out the limits of human knowledge, we are.of opinion 
that in others he has circumfcribed the human underftanding 
within too narrow boundaries. Why fhould not the metaphy- 
fician as well as the naturalift reafon with clearnefs on the na- 
ture of the fupreme Being? Why fhould he not at leaft as for- 
cibly demonftrate the neceflity of an omnifcient omnipotent 
Being ? The truth is, the naturalitt can never form conclu- 
five arguments without applying to metaphyfics, and the me- 
taphyfician muft ground the firft foundation of his fuperftruc- 
ture on the works of nature. Have we not feen leaders in both 
fects arrive at the fame unhappy inference? Is Epicurus more 
dangerous as a metaphyfician than a natural philofopher? Ac- 
cording to his principles we fhall arrive at the fame conclu- 
fion, whether we minutely examine nature, or ftrain the intel- 
le& with more fubtle and abftraéted fpeculations. In a word, 
we cannot but differ with our fenfible author as to the utility 
of reducing our inquiries within narrower precincts. Perhaps 
the beft method to ftimulate men to aé and think worthily, is 
to flatter their pride and exalt their opinion of themfelves, 


Mr. Stephens enters upon his defign of defining and limit- 
. ing the intelle€tual faculties by an inquiry into the origin of 
knowledge. He thinks it evident that ideas conftitute the 
foundation of knowledge, that thefe ideas are received from ex- 
ternal objeéts, and that they are excited by fuch fenfations as 
the prefence of thofe objets occafion, according to the nature 
of our organs, and the laws of action and paffion impre‘ted by 
the fupreme Being. We are ignorant, it is true, of the ation 
of body on fpirit, that is, how material fubftances fhould excite 
thought, and in what manner thought produces corporeal ac- 
tion. This, however, we know, that a polifhed diamond con- 
veys to the mind, by the organ of vifion, the idea of a brilliant 
body ; and a rofe, by the fenfe of fmelling, an odoriferous body. 
Befides thefe ideas, there are others of a different kind, ex- 
cited in the mind by the perception of its own operations. 
In explaining complex ideas, our author unneceffarily, we ap- 

rehend, introduces an affertion not very eafily proved. It is 
that from a philofophic furvey of our own nature, we fhall 
never be able to difcover that man is a compound of fpirit and 
matter. In anfwer to Mr. Stephens we need only ask what is 
that volition, that intellect, that power of regulating animal 


motion, of chufing, arranging and combining ideas, of which 
he 
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he fpeaks ? Need we require farther proof of the compofition’. 
than that we are capable of perceiving ideas, excited by exter- 
nal objeéts? This external preflure upon material organs can- 
not convey ideas, without confcioufnefs, and it is this principle 
that felf-evidently demonftrates to us the propofition which our 
author denies to be capable of demonftration. Indeed his own 
words are an ample confeflion of his feeling; the conviction he 
itrives to difavow. ‘It is very evident, fays he, that we have 
no ideas till we receive pofitively the ideas of fenfible qualities 
from without ; confequently the human foul cannot be furnifhed 
with forms and ideas to perceive all things by, nor be painted 
over with the feeds of univerfal knowledge, as fome authors 
have reprefented it to be; but when we receive thefe ideas of 
fenfible qualities from without, the aétivity of the mind or foul 
commences, and another fource of original ideas is opened 5 

for then we acquire ideas from the various operations of our 
minds, as they are varioufly impreffed mi! external objects.’ Either 
this paffage is unintelligible, or it acknowledges that there is a 
fomething within us that is actuated by external preiiure, which 
is different from matter. On tis occafion we may fay with the 
Greek moralift, that if we oppofe the moft evident truths, it 
will be difficult to prove them; yet is this owing lefs to the 
want of ability in the teacher, than of apprehenfion in the 


fcholar. 


After enumerating the operations of the mind, he proceeds 
to expofe with judgment and accuracy what he terms the arfi- 
jiees of the mind, the various hypothefes fubftituted to flatter 
our pride and conceal our ignorance, and the perverfion of 
words, which have been tortured and wrefted into equivocal 
fignifications. ‘The reader will undoubtedly be pleafed with 
our author’s fentiments upon this fubje&; but we muft refer 
him to the performance, as they are incapable of being intelli- 
gibly ftated in the compafs of an article. Having in the fe- 
venth chapter pointed out the diftinGion between the real and 
fantaftical ideas of fubftances, our author proceeds to the fol- 
lowing fenfible remarks on our great Englifh philofopher. 
‘ This diftin€tion will be found to agree with one part of Mr. 
Locke’s definition, as it is founded on the fame reafon. But 
there is another part of the definition given by this great man, 
which appears to be too inaccurately exprcfied, i. e. in the 
chapter of real and fantaftical ideas; it appears, to be not true, 
and likewife very little inconfiftent with what he advances, ac- 
cording to the explanation of it, in the chapter of the reality 
of knowledge. This great author, in the explanation obferves, 


That ** all our compound ideas, except thofe of fubftances, 
being 
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being architypes ofthe mind’s. own making, not intended to 
be copies of any thing, nor referred to the exiftence of any 
thing, as to their originals, cannot want any conformity, necef- 
fary to real knowledge.” | Now, it may be asked with what can 
thefe have any confermity? It may be anfwered, with them- 
felves: but then that meaning istoo grofs to be fuppofed. 
Can they have any conformity with other ideas of what exitts, 
or what has, exifted? That our author never intended, I will 
dare to affirm; for thefe ideas are ‘not copies of -any 
thing, nor refer to the exiftence of any thing, as to thtir-ori- 
ginals ;” confequently we are to underitand no conformity 
whatfoever, neceffary to make thofe ;ideas real, when it is faid 
that they want not any that is neceffary to make them fo. 


‘ Therefore, from what has been faid, it will clearly appear, 
that this propofition is abfolutely untrue. — If we fpeak accord- 
ing to the ftri& fenfe of the word, there is another conformity, 
though of another kind, “* as neceffary to make thefe ideas 
real, as the conformity proper to our ideas of fubftances is 
neceffary to make them real.” And all the compound ideas we 
have here made mention of, are real or imaginary, as they 
have, or have not, this conformity. This will always be the 
cafe, when we do not fuffer the word architype to perplex our 
thoughts. According to our great author, if all our compound 
ideas, except thofe of fubftances, are architypes, they muft be 
applicable, nay, really and properly applicable to fomething ; 
for'it is as ridiculous to form an architype applicable to nothing 
that is really typified by it, as it is to form the idea of a fub- 
{tance that can be referred to no real exiftence, as to the archi- 
type of it. 

‘ When our architypes are natural, i.e. made by nature, 
they determine our ideas as the fupreme Author of nature has 
appointed that they fhould be determined, and the knowledge 
we thereby acquire is real knowledge, and anfwers all human 
purpofes, whether thefe ideas bear an exaé& fimilitude to 
their architypes or not: this we have already explained at 
large. But when the mind forms compound ideas and no- 
tions, to ferve as architypes therein, they fhould be formed 
with a conformity to, and in the fimilitude of the fame nature 
that was the bafis of the others, or otherwife they will be ima- 
ginary, fantaftical, and produétive of no real knowledge. 


‘I would not be underftood to mean, that they fhould be 
fo formed, as to contain nothing which implies a contradiction 5 
but, notwithitanding, it is very evident, that they have been 
fo formed, as to imply it en feveral occafions, by both ancient 
and modern philofophers, and fages: however, their errors 


fhould 
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fhould not be a rule for us; let us fuppofe that they are fo ne 
longer, and on that fuppofition affirm, that all thofe ideas mut 
have a much nearer conformity, than that of a poflibility or 
bare probability to what we know of the exiftence of bodies 
«material or fpiritual. The ideas we here make mention of, 
have been reprefented as neither ‘ intended to be copies of 
any body, nor referred to the exiftence of any thing as to 
their originals.” If this could be proved to be abfolutely true, 
ftrictly fpeaking, all fuch ideas would be architypes, and could, 
in no other manner, be conceived. But as this is not ftri€ly 
true, it may be regarded rather as a definition of imaginary, 
than of real ideas. When our ideas and notions are the moft 
compound, and combine in the greateft variety, they aré as 
well as fimple ideas, frequently copies; they are frequently re- 
ferred to exiftences, nay, even to particular exiftences, as to 
their originals. But when they are not fo, when they are com- 
bined in the mind, as the mind never perceived them to be 
combined in exiftence, though this may be faid to be performed 
“< by the free choice of the mind, without any confideration 
on the connection they may have in nature;”’ yet it is abfo- 
lutely impoflible, that, when they are real, they fhould be 
quite arbitrary, or quite void of reference to exiftence.’ 


Upon the whole, the intention of Mr. Stephens is laudable, 
and the manner in which he has acquitted’ himfelf, mafterly. 
He proves, that metaphyficians have greatly obitructed real 
Knowledge, by erecting fyftems upon hypothefes that have no 
foundation in-natural ideas; by treating of imperfect and in- 
complete ideas, as if they were perfect and complete; by talk- 
ing of obfcure ideas and notions, as if they were diitinét and 
perfpicuous; in a word, by.drawing a long chain .of deduction 
from falfe principles. But, on the other hand, he has not 
wholly guarded againft obfcurity and fcepticifm. He requires 
demonftration where he has fenfible conviction ; and, by draw- 
ing the cafuiftical thread fine, has rendered it invifible. Ina 
word, he detects error with freedom and ability, but has not 
fufficiently guarded agaiaft fophiftry and obfcurity. 





Arr. VII. The Hifory of Guftavus Ericfon, King of Sweden. 
With an introdu@ory Hiftory of Sweden, from the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century. By Henry Auguftus Raymond, £74; 8wo. 
Price 5s. Millar. 


,' A 7Hatever portion of reputation the learned may think 
“a proper to affign our author, we doubt not but the pub- 
lic in general will approve of his labours, as he has not only 


rendered his narative entertaining, but felected his fubje& with 
judgments 
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jadgment. The life of Guftavus Vafa is one of the moft 
curious and inftru€tive in modern hiftory. After paffing thro” 
the ftrangeft viciffitudes of fortune, that prince, by dint of 
courage and perfeverance, fubdued adverfity, raifed himfelf.to 
a throne from a private condition, civilized a fierce and bar- 
Barous people, and quitted the ftage of life equally beloved 
by his fubje€ts, and admired by poftertty. Mr. Raymond 
introduces his hero with an abftraét of the Swedith hiftory 
from the middle of the twelfth century to the period when 
Guftavus began to diftinguifh himfelf. This part of the work 
will, we imagine, prove efpecially grateful to the Englifh rea- 
der; everi the learned are forced to have recourfe, for the annals 
of the northern kingdoms, to writers who have ftudied only 
to be minute, and whofe greateft merit, perhaps, is their re- 
dundancy. Pontanus, Loccenius, Meurfius, Puffendorf, and 
the crowds of Swedifh and Danifh hiftorians, have done little 
more than treafure up materials for fome future writers to 
rear into a beautiful edifice. Unmindful of the ornaments of 
‘compofition, they feem affiduous only to relate every occur- 
Tence in the order of time in which it happened, without con- 
fidering that, like painters, general hiftorians fhould exhibit 
none but charatteriftical features, entirely omitting the fears, 
tetters, and blemifhes that but disfigure the portrait, and 
weaken the refemblance. With refpect to our author’s mannef; 
it is in general fpirited, though too frequently loaded’ with 
forced and ftiff refleGtions, many of them borrowed from the. 
authors he has too fervilely copied. We particularly mean Des 
Roches, Vertot and Puffendorf. An inftance of this occurs in 
the anfwer made by king Magnus to the difaffected Swedes, who 
complained, that in beftowing the great offices of their ftate 
on foreigners, he violated the oath taken at his acceffion. Ac- 
cording to Puffendorf and our author, the king’s anfwer was, 


‘ That for the good government of his kingdom he had 
occafion for wife counfellors and able fervants; and when the 
Swedes had rendered themfelves as capable of ferving him and 
his kingdom in thofe capacities, as the foreigners he employed, 
they fhould have no reafon to complain of want of prefer- 
ment ; but that in the mean time they could not blame him 
for ufing the fervices of men of diftinguifhed abilities and 
merit, rather than the imperfect affiftance he could receive 
from the Swedifh nobility, who had no qualifications to recom- 
mend them.’ 


Loccenius expreffes himfelf in different terms, much more 
confiftent with the prudence of Magnus. According to that 


wtiter, his reply tended rather to excite a fpirit of emulation 
I among 
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among the Swedes, and ftimulate them ta-deferve by their me- 
rit the preferment at which their ambition afpired. His inten- 
tion was.by no means to fhock them by contempt, but to apo- 
logize for his own conduét in the moft delicate manner; and 
that it in fome meafure produced the effect appears from the 
hiftorian’s reflection. ‘‘ Hoc. regium refponfum nonnullorum ex 
Folcungis animos ita affecit, ut tacito pudore fuam ipfi cafti- 
gantes inertiam, in pofterum liberos fuos aut facrorum ut poli- 
tiarum literarum ftudiis, aut militiz, artibus excoli operam da- 
rent, qui fuo tempore ad honores provecti utilia patrie inftry- 
menta fuerunt.” It is obvious from this, and.a variety of other 
inftances, that our author implicitly relies on the authority.of 
Puffendorf, from whom he has literally tranfcribed his account ; 
that he quotes other writers without having confulted them, 
or at leait rejects their opinions without duly examining them ; 
and that he is more attentive to concinnity, though he has 
mified his aim, than to accuracy and impartiality. It may be 
defcending to minutenefs to remark, that his language is fre- 
quently ungrammatical ; but we cannot avoid mentioning cer- 
tain capital blunders. In many inftances he has put the no- 
minative cafe of the pronoun for the accufative, thus, ‘ He pro- 
cured an interview with the king of Denmark, wo he engaged.’ 
The prepofitions are equally faulty : ‘ He felt little compaffion 
onaman.’ * Conceived fome difguft fromCharles.’ ‘ Norbius 
forced each camp fuccefflively and, by their little inclination to af- 
fit each other, put both to flight.’ . * No goed fuccefs could be 
expected.” ‘ The fpring-drceaght. on an event which made Nor- 
bius defiit.? A thoufand other inaccuracies occur, that tarnifh but 
do not deftroy the merit of Mr. Raymond’s performance, which, 
upon the whole, is animated. enough. We fhall give a fhort ab- 
ftraé& of the life of Guftavus, adhering as much as poffible to 
the words of our author, in order to convey an idea of his ftile 
and manner. 


Guftavus Ericfon, defcended from the ancient kings of Swe- 
den, was the fon of Eric Vafa, and the near relation of Steeno 
Sturius, the adminiftrator. He poffeffed all ‘thofe natural ad- 
vantages which could prejudice the public im his favour. * His 
perfon was majeftic and graceful, his converfation engaging, 
and his temper amiable. His capacity qualified him to con- 
ceive the nobleft enterprizes, and his courage enabled him to 
execute them. Averfe to the diffipations and’ pleafures fo at- 
tractive to moft perfons of his age, youth feemed to have no 
other effect on his difpofition,: than to give fire to his love. of 
glory, to animate him in purfuit of ‘fame, and to qualify him 
to fupport the fatigues and dangers of a martial life.’ 

At 
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At the battle of Vedel Guftavus exhibited the firft proofs of 
his courage and military conduct; at the head of his fquadron 
he charged the Danes with fuch irrefiftable impetuofity as con- 
tributed greatly to their defeat. To revenge this difgrace, 
Chriftiern king of Denmark, with a confiderable army, Taid 
fiege in perfon to Stockholm. The adminiftrator compelled 
him to raife the fiege; but adverfe winds detaining the Danith 
monarch on the coaft, he made feyeral defcents, and was al- 
ways repulfed by Guftavus, to whom Steeno had entrufted the 
command of the Swedifh cavalry. The king’s fleet bging re- 
duced by famine to great extremity, he fell upon a ftratagem 
whereby he got Guftavus in his power, Pretending to nego- 
tiate a treaty, he demanded Guftavus as an hoftage, that no 
infult fhould be offered to his perfon during the conference. 
The noble Swede was forced'on board, and a fair wind fpring~- 
ing up, was treacheroufly conveyed into Denmark. Chriftiern 
knew the affection the adminiftrator entertained for Guftavus. 
To procure a renewal of the treaty of Calmar, he menaced the 
life of the young hero; but difappointed in his expectation, 
tried every means to gain the hoftage to his party, Finding 
Guftavus deaf to menaces, exhortations, and promifes, he or- 
dered the officer in whofe cuftody, he was, to put him to death 5 
but the officer, fhocked at the inhumanity of the command, 
diverted his intention, by demonftrating it to be prejudicial to 
his intereft. In hopes of deriving fome advantage from his 
life, the king revoked the fentence, fatisfying himfelf with 
ftrily confining Guftavus. The cruelty with which he was 
treated during his imprifonment, excited the compaffion of 
Eric Banner, 2 Danifh nobleman, governor of Jutland, and his 
near relation. The generous Dane applied to the king to com- 
init Guftavus to his care, offering a fecurity of 6000 crowns of 
gold for his ranfom, in cafe Guftavus fhould find means té 
efcape; and obtained his requeft, under pretence that the alli- 
ance between them might enable him to bring Guftavus over 
to the king’s intereit. Banner condu@ed his prifoner to Calo, 
endeavouring by the moft generous and obliging behaviour to 
efface from his mind the fenfe of his misfortune. Hunting, 
and every amufement the country could afford, were provided 
in a conftant fucceflion. for his entertainment. He was left 
entirely to his liberty, and Guftavus appeared rather the com- 
fnander,* than a prifoner in the caftle. But no pleafures’or 
generous efforts could diffipate his melancholy, while his coun= 
try was bleeding under the cruelty of the king of Denmark, 
and the adminiftrator had the moft prefling occafion for his 
aihitance. 


That 
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That tyrant had again invaded Sweden, defeated the admis 
niftrator’s army in a battle, in which Steeno Sturius fell. He. 
had eo le all Sweden, except Stockholm and Calmar, and 
was proclaimed king at Upfal. The misfortunes of the king- 
dom pierced the heart of Guftavus. ‘The defire of reveng- 
ing the death of his prince and friend, and of delivering his 
country from fuch inhuman oppreffors, perhaps not unaccom- 
panied with fome motives of ambition, were irrefiftable temp- 
tations to him to procure for himfelf that liberty, which he 
could never hope to obtain from the king of Denmark. He 
would not attempt to corrupt the loyalty of Banner, by endea- 
vouring to induce him to confent to his flight, and thought fo 
kind a friend could not believe him deficient in generofity and 
gratitude, if he tranftnitted to him the fum, which he had en- 
gaged to pay the king, in cafe he fuffered his prifoner to 
efcape, 


* Having by this refolution found a means of acquitting 
himfelf towards Banner, for the ufe he purpofed making of his 
indulgence, he went out of the caftle one morning at a very 
early hour, on pretence of taking his ufual diverfion of hunt- 
ing, when difguifing himfelf in the drefs of a peafant, he 
purfued fome bye-path, and, after travelling two days on foot, 
he reached the town of Flensburg. 


* No one was then fuffered to go out of that city without a 
pafiport, a thing for which Guftavus durft not apply ; and 
yet, while he remained there, he was hourly expofed to the 
danger of being difcovered. To extricate himfelf from this pe- 
rilous fituation, he engaged i in the fervice of a man of Lower 
Saxony, who trafficked in cattle, which it was his prattice at 
that feafon to purchafe in Jutland ; and by being employed in 
driving the beafts, Guftavus got fafe and unfufpected out of 
Denmark, and went to Lubec. 


« As foon as Eric Banner was informed that his prifoner had 
made his efcape, he purfued him, and, having found him at 
Lubec, vented fome fevere reproaches, for the ungenerous re- 
turn he made to the affeCtionate treatment he had received at 
Calo, by expofing him to the king’s refentment, and the for- 
feiture of fo confiderable afum of money. 


‘ Guitavus affured him that he was taking meafures to ace 
quit that debt dire@ly ; and juftified his, condu& fo power- 
fully, by reprefenting his laudable motives for procuring him- 
felf that liberty which he could no longer hope to receive from 
Chriftiern, that Banner, either convinced by reafon, or fwayed 


by affection, returned home, well fatisfied with the part Gufta- 
| vus 
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vus. had aGed ; and, to. fecure himfelf from any fevere exami- 
nation,..gave out, that he had not been able to overtake his 
prifoner.’ 


Guftavus made feveral fruitlefs applications for fuccour to the 
regency of Lubec ; he could only receive a fmall fupply of mo- 
ney for his prefent exigences, and permiflion to land at Calmar. 
When he fet foot in Sweden his firft intention was to throw 
himfelf into Calmar, and to animate the garrifon to a noble 
defence ; but his defign was fruftrated by the treachery of ‘the 
governor, who threatened to deliver him up to Chriftiern, un- 
lefs he immediately quitted the city. In the mean time the 
‘king, informed of the tranfa&tion at Calmar, ordered diligent 
fearch to be made for Guftavus; who, to elude his enemies, 
once more affumed a peafant’s drefs, and thus difguifed, got 
into a cart laden with ftraw, and pafling undifcovered through 
the whole Danifh army, repaired to a caftle of his father’s in 
Sudermania. From this retreat he apprized his friends of - his 
return to Sweden; and exhorted them in the moft pathetic 
terms to take arms for the relief of expiring liberty. Al his 
endeavours to roufe the depreffed fpirits of his friends prone 
ineffeftual, Guftavus had recourfe to the peafants, in who 
ruftic breafts he hoped there ftill remained fome fparks of freé- 
dom, and of their inveterate deteftation of Danifh tyranny. He 
pafied under the covert of the night from cottage to cottage‘: 
he even ventured to appear at their public meetings; but all his 
eloquence, his pathetic remonftrances, and fpirited addrefs, 

cond not move them to attempt the recovery of their liber- 
YW: Difappointed in every endeavour, deprived of every hope 
of roufing the dejeéted minds of his defpairing countrymen, 
but {till fuil of ardor to expofe his life for the general good,, he 
refolved, if poflible, to enter Stockholm, notwithftanding it 
was furrounded and befet by the Danifh army. All his pre- 
cautions were infuficient ; he was fo clofely watched, that his 
purfuers arrived at the cottage he had quitted but an hour be- 
fore. Next he endeavoured to baffle the enquiries of his. ene- 
mies by concealing himfelf in a monaftery, but he was refufed 
admiffion. Deprived even of a retreat, he at length found aa 
afylum in the obfcure cottage of a peafant in Sudermania, 
who had formerly been a fervant in his family. Here again 
he renewed his applications to his friends; but met with the 
fame cold reception as before. Finding his endeavours to roufe 
men fo totally difpirited vain, he determined to wait a more fa- 
vourable opportunity, trufting that the ancient hatred of the 
Swedes might again be revived by the tyrannical government 
of the Danith monarch. 
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All this while Chriftiern was befieging Stockholm, refolutely de- 
fended by the widow of the late adminiftrator. Famine at length 
compelled the capital to furrender. Soon after the king was 
crowned ; and, in the midft of mirth and feftivity, difplayed his 
‘treachery and barbarity. In one day ninety-four fenators and 
bifhops were executed under various pretences, their bodies 
thrown into a heap, and at laft burnt, om their becoming of- 
fenfive by putrefaction. 


‘ Guftavus was at the houfe of his old fervant, when this 
horrible maflacre was perpetrated at Stockholm. The ac- 
count, which reached him in his retirement, affefted him in 
the moft fenfible manner. His father, many of his relations, 
and almoft all his friends, were flain in one fatal day ;, his mo- 
ther and filter caft into a loathfome prifon; his country de- 
prived of the affiitance it might in time have hoped to find 
from a numerous and powerful nobility, and groaning under 
the cruelty ef the moft deteftable tyrant. General diftrefs cried 
more loudly than ever for deliverance: but what hope could he 
entertain, without friends or dependants; deftitute of men or 
money to raife an army; not even able to defend his own 
life, which was environed with dangers. If he ftaid long in 
.the fame place he was expofed to fufpicion; by frequently 
moving it, he could fcarcely fail of being difcovered, as his 
former high ftation, and diftinguifhed behaviour, rendered him 
almoft univerfally known. His life was in equal danger from 
the treachery and avarice of his countrymen, whofe nature 
feemed already embafed by fervitude, and from the vigilance af 
thofe whom his implacable enemies emproyes to lay in wait 
for him. 


‘ In this perilous ftate, the province of Dalecarlia alone of- 
fered him the leaft probability of a fafe retreat, if he could. 
reach it undifcovered. Rendered in many parts inacceffible by 
high mountains, and almoft impenetrable forefts, the inhabi- 
tants had, in the moft oppreffive reigns, preferved a degree of 
liberty beyond what any other part of the kingdom could boatt. 
As thefe natural advantages of their country rendered it im- 
poflible entirely to fubdue them, the prudence of their kings 
‘had prevented their making an attempt, which would only ferve 
to evince a want of power to effect the end they aimed at. 
They had therefore always permitted the. Dalecarlians to enjoy 
their peculiar cuftoms; they were exempt from all garrifons, 
and the maintenance of any troops, paying only a {mall tri- 
bute of furrs to the king, who was not fuffered to enter that 
province, without having firft given hoftages to fecure the in- 
habitants from any attempts againit their liberties. 
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‘ Guftavus not only expected a fafe retreat in Dalecarlia, 
but bad fome hopes in the unconquerable fpirit of the people, 
whofe ferocity, untamed. by fubordination (for there was little 
inequality of power or property among them) ‘and implacable 
enemies to tyranny, which they feared might one day extend 
to themfelves, rendered them fit affociates for a.defperate en- 
terprize. 


‘ Encouraged by thefe views, Guftavus had again recourfe 
to his ruftic habit; and, by the favour of his difguife, or more 
properly by the peculiar care of Proyidence, which preferved 
him for great and noble purpofes, he pafled undilcovered 
through a country befet with perfons who were diligently feek- 
ing him, and arrived fafe in Dalecarlia. 


‘ Befides its mountains and its forefts, this province afforded 
a retreat, not only from the eyes of men, but even from the 
light of the fun : the copper mines furnifhed an afylum fo fafe, 
as to remove fear from the moft timorous mind, In fo labo- 
rious acountry, an idle perfon might have become a fubject of 
fpeculation; therefore, Guftavus applied to one of thg moft 
wealthy inhabitants to furnifh him with employment. This 
gentleman, whofe name was Andrew Lakintta, had been his 
cotemporary at the univerfity of Upfal, and foon difcovered the. 
-admired Guftavus, under the habit of a peafant., ‘The gene- 
rofity of Andrew’s nature fufficiently preferved Guftavus. from 
-any bad confequences arifing from this difcovery, and the ufe 
he made of it was, to endeavour to perfuade this gentleman to 
join with him in an attempt to excite the Dalecarlians to affift 
him, in delivering the Swedes from the grievous yoke with which 
they were oppreffed.’ 


Guftavus however finding this gentleman too cautious to af- 
fifthim, determined to feek for bolder affociates. He went to 
the houfe of one Peterfon,’ whom he had known in the army, 
where he had behaved with intrepidity. | 3 


* He met with a very affectionate reception from Peterfon, 
who entered with eagernefs into his views, and concerted with 
him every neceflary preparative for the execution of their en- 
terprize. He appeared more ardent than even Guftavus him- 
felf, and expreffed a more inveterate hatred tothe Danes. Guf- 
tavus encouraged his zeal by the promife-of great rewards and 
honours; and, when all their meafures were fettied, Peterfon 
fet out, as he declared, towards the houfes of fuch of his friends 
as he hoped might be perfuaded to join in their undertaking. 


_ £Peterfon’s departure was with very oppofite views. from thofe 
he profefled. All his affection and refpc& for Guitavus’s per- 
) Ccz fon, ’ 
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fon, and his zeal for his caufe, were counterfeited, with an ir 

‘tention of fixing him in his houfe, till he could fecure a great 
reward from the viceroy, for delivering him into his hands g 
and to effect this treacherous proje& in perfon was the real 
bufinefs about which he was gone: nor had he concealed it 
fo carefully from his wife, but that fhe, who knew the badnef> 
of his difpofition, was fufficiently fenfible of his defign. Such 
a piece of treachery muft fhock every generous nature, but 
appeared in ftill a blacker light from the amiable condué of 
Guftavus, which recommended him to the affections of-every 
heart that had the leaft fenfe of merit ; for, while the greatnefé 
of his mind and undaunted courage excited admiration, the 
gentienels of his manners rendered him beloved. 


‘ Peterfon’s wife wifhed to prevent her husband from ‘the 
execution of a crime againft juftice, faith, and hofpitality, 
though it could not be done without the part fhe acted in it 
being liable to difcovery, and thereby expofing her to his in- 
dignation. Generofity conquered fear; fhe acquainted Gufta- 
vus with his danger, and, under the conduc of a faithful fer- 
‘vant, fent him to the houfe of a clergyman, whofe probity and 
honour fhe thought would fecure him a fafe afylum. 


« Peterfon came back the next day, with a confiderable body 
of troops under his dire€tion, and placed them round the houfe, 
to prevent his gueft from all chance of efcaping ; but, on en- 
tering it, Guitavus was no where to be found; and the filence 
‘of thofe, who were parties in his flight, left the Danes in alk 
their former perplexity about the place of his retreat. 


‘ The clergyman, to whofe fidelity Guftavus’s deliverer had 
‘entrufted him, was not unworthy her confidence. Void of the 
ambition which attached moft of his order to the Danifh inte- 
reft, he applied himfelf to the duties of his function, without 
aiming at that promotion, which could be procured only by 
fervility and falfhood, and defired not to rife to the dignities of 
the church, by means that rendered him unworthy to officiate 
in it. His humanity was moft fenfibly touched with the fuf- 
ferings of his wretched country, and he received Guftavus with 
the refpe& due to one, whom he looked upon as the future de- 
liverer of the nation. Not to be wanting to the rruft repofed 
in him by a woman, whofe virtues he highly eiteemed, , he con- 
cealed Guftavus in a fecret chamber within his church, to fe- 
cure him from being difcovered, if the infidelity or weaknefs 
of his guide fhould betray the place to which he had condu&ed 
him, and thereby expofe the houfe to be fearched by the Ta 


pointed and treacherous Peterfon. 
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‘ The regard this good man had firft fhewn to Guftavus on 
account of his caufe, charaéter, and recommendation, grew, 

upon acquaintance, into affection, for his fécial virtues. He 
riot only approved, but encouraged his defigns, and entered fo 
far into the execution of them, as to fpread among his friends 
reports of farther encroachments, which the Danes were prev 
paring, and of their hafte to make the Dalecarlians equal fuf+ 
ferers with thé reft of Sweden. Such alarming accounts: foon 
fpread into a general rumour; and increafing the difcontents 
of the people, rendered them more difpofed to rebel. Whed 
their minds were thus prepared, he advifed Guftavus to addrefs 
the. multitude at an approaching feftival, which was yearly ce- 
lebrated at Mora, during the Chriftmas holidays, when hé 
might; by one of thofe fudden fits of refentment and defpeta- 
tiou, fo natural to a fieree and favage people, at once levy 
fuch an army, as would raife the drooping {pirits of his friend5, 
and, by infpiring his countrymen with hopes of fuceefs, awakes 
in them the —-? courage to attemprit. : 


© There wasa botdnefs in this meafure, which, well fuiting 
the greatnefs of Guftavus’s views, and the intrepidity of -his 
mind, he. agcted to' the propofal without hefitatiou. On the 
fettival day he appeared among the people, and loudly pro- 
claimed both his name and. his. intention. He urged the 
tyranny and cruelty of the Danes, and the impending danger 
which threatened Dalecarlia, fince that province, the only ‘one 
in Sweden that had been fo long fpared, was now going to 
be the fcene of their brutality. He reprefénted to them theit 
great ftrength, the large armies which they alone could fupply, 
their well-known valour, the honour of the enterprize, which 
would at once deliver their country, and preferve themfelyes 
from the moft fanguinary tyrant that nature ever produced.” 
He omitted no argument which could operate on any of their 
paffions, and animate them to join him. ‘The gracefulnefs of 
his perfon, the dignity ‘and fweetnefs of his manner, the intre- 
pidity of his afpeét, joined with his natural eloquence, ‘his high 
birth and great reputation, added force to his arguments; but 
the moft accidental circumftance was peculiarly prevalent; the 
north wind blew all the time he was fpeaking, which being 
one of the great objects of that people’s fuperitition, who ef- 
teemed it the moft propitious fign, they augurated his future 
fuccefs from fo cafiial an incident. .The place refounded with 
their acclamations, and ftrong affurances of: facrificing their 
lives in the caufe of liberty, joined with the wildeft expref 
fions of rage and refentment againft the Danes. 
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‘ Four hundred of thefe brave Dalecarlians immediately. 
formed themfelves into a body, and chofe Guftavus for their. 
leader. To prevent the firft fallies of their courage from cool- 
ing, and to increafe his party by a fuccefsful beginning, he 
led them in the night againit the caftle of the perfon, who. 
had the title, rather than the power, of governor of that pro- 
vince.. They found him in the utmoft fecurity, depending on. 
the depreffed {tate in which the Swedes at that time appeared,. 
with only a weak guard for his defence; thefe the Dalecalians 
flew, and foon forced the caftle. Guftavus gave them the 
plunder, and, with great difficulty, faved the life of the go- 
vernor,’ 


- From this 2ra we may date Guitavus’s good fortune, which: 
continued almoft without interruption until he expelled the Da~ 
nifh tyrant, and was raifed, by the unanimous voice of the na- 
tion, to the fovereignty of that kingdom:he had fo bravely 
refcued from bondage.; The whole :of his reign was a feries 
of heroic actions, in which he equally difplayed the virtues of 
the man, and the abilities of the ftatéfman: but as entering 
into'a detail of his government would exceed the limits pre- 
fcribed ‘to an article, we fhall conclude with the following cha 
racter, drawn by our author. 


_ ¢ Guftavus died at Stockholm in the feventieth year of hig 
age. His body was carried to Upfal, where it was interred ; 

but the memory of his virtues were preferved i In every Syren 
dith bofom. His fubjeé&ts lamented him with that fincere and 
unfeigned affli€tion which affords the nobleft elogium toa 
prince. Their tears, the moft cloquent expreffion of forrow; 
flowed fafter than their words, for language is better fuited to 
lefs poignant grief.. Every Swede was his hiftoriographer, for 
their memories were arecord of all his a€tions, and bare rela- 


tion his beft panegyric. 


< No prince was ever more jufily entitled to the love: of. ‘his 
fubjeéts than Guftavus,: if we confider either the fituation from 
which:he delivered, or that in which he left them. In his, ear+ 
lieft youth he diftinguifhed himfelf by his valour; and by the 
happy mixture of an uncommon juftnefs of thought, with the 
greateft activity of mind, he entered the world with all the ad, 
vantages of experience, joined with the warmth and vigour 


ofa youthful imagination. His fuperior talents foon rendered 
him of fo much: confequence, that Chriftiern thought his re- 


amoval from the adminiiirator, who found him his wifeit coun- 
fellor, was not too dearly purchafed by the moft flagrant 
treachery and fcandalous breach of faith. The next fcene of 
his life has more the air of romance than hiftory. That in- 
furmountable 
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furmountable greatnefs of foul which could encourage one man, 
deftitute of fortune, without affociate, in that particular with-. 
out friend, to hope that he might deliver his country, and’ 
could lead him to dare the attempt, would in fiction be thought, 
out of nature. Can’ any thing be more amazing to a common 
mind. than to fee him, -tegardlefs of the dangers which befet 
him on every fide, not difcouraged by difappointments, nor 
difpirited by difficulties, wander alone through a kiagdom, 
feeking affociates in. an enterprize for which no fmall forces 
would fuffice. 


‘ When, contrary to ail reafonable hope, he had facceeded* 
his vigilance was not abated by fuccefs. He conduéted his 
little army with all the prudence end wifdom of the moft éxpe- 
rienced general, while he expofed his perfon with an undaunted 
intrepidity, which in moft cafes would jufily have éxpofed @ 
leader to the imputation of rafhnefs, but was in him agree- 
able to the moft exa@ prudence. His foldiers ferved volunta- 
rily, without pay, and with no other fubordination than what 
arofe from their love and veneration for him. ‘His courage in- 
vigorated them; they were brave from his example, and would 
have looked on cautién in the light of cowardice. 


* Few princes who have been fortunate in the race of glory 
can ceafe the purfuit of it, and fuffer wifdom and juftice to 
mark the bounds beyond which they fhould not pafs. This 
was not the cafe with Guftavus. If ever we may fuppofe a 
man who gained a throne was actuated by the love of his coun- 
try, rather than ambition, furely Guftavus may receive this 
teftimony from us. Ambition is boundlefs ; it knows not how 
to fay to the conquering fword, « thus far fhalt thou go, and 
no farther,” This prince never attempted to extend the fuc- 
cefs of his arms beyond. the deliverance of his own country. 
But as his aim was to reftore it to liberty, he next attacked 
another tyranny, that of the church, and with unwearied per- 
feverance introduced a religion, lefs calculated to enflave, but 
more fit to reform the manners of his people. . 


‘ There is good reafon to fuppofe that Guftavus’s attention to 
the Lutheran profeffion might be firft direéted by political views: 
the neceflity of abating the exorbitant power and riches of the 
clergy, and of finding. another fund for the expences of the 
government than taxes, which drained the poor people of the 
beft part of the fruits of their labour, were ftrong inducements 
to eftablifh it. But from the tenor of his life, and. his whole 
matmner of proceeding in the reformation, it plainly appears, 
that when he examined the doétrine, he became a fincere con- 
vert to the religion, and himfelf embraced the faith which he 
Cc4 recom- 
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recommended to his fubjeéts, and eftablifhed in a manner fuit- 
able to its precepts: free from the fpirit of perfecution, he to- 
Jerated the prejudices of his fubje&s, and chofe rather to con- 
vince their reafon than force their confciences. His life was 
fuitable to his profeffion ; fo ready to forgive, that few things 
were lefs dangerous than offending him. ‘He never punifhed, 
but where mercy to thofe who were not criminal abfolutely re- 
quired it. In the execution of juftice, wherein himfelf was no 
party, he was impartial and rigid, efteeming a ftri@ execution 
of the laws the trueft clemency. His tender affe&ions had 
no private objeéts but his wives and children ; beyond thofe 
intimate ties, all-his fubjeéts fhared them in proportion to their 
real merits. He had neither favourites nor miftrefles; free 
from all vice, and, as far as is confiftent with humanity, void 
of weakneffes. 


* His regal power was greater than any of his predeceffors 
enjoyed; for the people ceafed to difpute an authority which 
was employed only for their happinefs; but how far it was 
from being abfolute appears from. the fate of his fon Eric, 
who did not inherit fo large a fhare of power as was requifite 
to fecure to him a fovereignty which he abufed. Guftavus 
feemed born for royalty ; his beauty, the gracefulnefs of his 
perfon, and his majeflic air, at once engaged and awed his 
beholders. His underftanding and manner were free frrm the 
rufticity then ufual to the Swedes; he was eloquent, gentle, 
affable; and, by his example, foftened their ferocity, and 
humanized his people. His focial virtues and amiable inter- 
courfe charmed in proportion as they were little known in 
that kingdom till they appeared in him : gentlenefs and fweet- 
nefs of manners are delightful to all; but they furprized, while 
they pleafed the Swedes, and operated like a fort of enchant- 
ment on all who were capable of a due fenfe of them. ‘He 
taught them, that elegance to a certain degree might be at- 
tained without effeminacy, and focial pleafure enjoyed without 
vice. The pleafing and innocent luxuries of life he introduced 
for the beft purpofes; and while by them he foftened their 
tempers into humanity, he took care that they fhould not cor- 
rupt their manners as Chriftians, conftantly reitraining them 
from every abufe and excefs, by the example of irreproachable 
virtue in his own conduét. 


* While he rendered them lefs favage, he inftru&ted their. 


ignorance, and enriched them by extending their commerce, 
He left his kingéom furnifhed with every encouragement for 


induftry, ample rewards for knowledge, relief for the poe 
gu 
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and confolation for the fick and difeafed, in the magazines, 
the {chools, and the hofpitals which he eftablifhed.’ — 

To-fum up the whole, the life of Guftavus Ericfon +has 
its blemifhes ; but it is not without its beauties. ‘In general, 
the ftile is rapid and fluent, though fometimes flippant and 
unchafte. Straining for antithefes of expreffion, has mifled 
our author; hunting for new thoughts and refleéjions .upon 
every incident, difguits his readers ; but the novelty of his fub+ 
ject, the livelinefs of his di@ion, and the interefting . manner 
in which he has worked up his principal charaGter, diftinguifh 
talents, and ought to fecure applaufe. 





Arr. VIII. Ovid’s Metamorphofes Epitomized in an Englith Poetical 
Style. For the Ufe and Entertainment of the Ladies of Great 
Britain. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Horsfieid. Fa 


HE metamorphofes of this eafy and polite poet, forms 
' beautiful fyftem of allegorical morality; and fome au- 
thors have ventured to affirm, that under this.smyftical veil-is 
concealed a great.patt of the ancient philofophy. ‘The,heathen 
mythology includes a large portion of what we. term. lite- 
rature ; and Ovid, perhaps, is the beft hiftorian - of: thofe falfe 
deities. We cannot read a page ofa Latin or Greek poet, but 
we meet with an allufion to pagan fuperftition, without a per- 
fée& knowledge of which the author proves difficult and infipid. 
The greateft beauties of poetry are drawn from the divine ma- 
chinery ; and fome eminent modern critics have given for 4 
reafon why we fall fhort of antiquity in the epopee, that we have 
rejected their gods ; every allufion therefore to their mytholo 
muft appear unnatural, when it is difbelieved and ¢contemned. 
Lord Bacon obferves, that feveral of the fables difcover_a f{trik- 
ing and evident fimilitude to the moral intended, both in the 
{truGture of the fable, and in the meaning of the: names ‘by 
which the ators are characterifed. He looks upon them not as 
the invention of the perfons who relate them, the produé& of 
the age, and the offspring of a fertile poetical imagination, 
but the facred relics, the gentle whifpers, and the fragrant 
breath of better times, that, from the tradition of. more ancient 
ages, was ecchoed by the flutes and trumpets of the Greeks, 
His endeavours indeed to interpret many of them, have not 
been very fuccefsful ; but they are always ingenious.’ Above 
half of the transformations, however, related by Ovid, are {elf- 
evident 3 every {chool-boy is able to explain the moral. 
With refpe& to the epiteme before us, it is judicious, and, in 
many places, exceedingly elegant and pretty, We have not 
al. ee . fern 
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feen a better expreffed dedication than that addreffed by the edi- 
tor to the lady Lennox, for whofe private ufe the verfion was 
firft intended. The following fhort extra& will afford a fufi- 
cicnt fpecimen of the performance. 


* The four ages of the world. 


* The golden-age was firft, when man no rule but uncor- 
rupted reafon knew. Needlefs was written law where none 
opprefs’d:: but void of care and crime they pa(s’d their time ia 
fafety and in eafe. The teeming earth, unhurt with ploughs, 
produc’d her ftores of corn, fruits.and flowers, and gentle zee 
phyrs immortal {pring maintain’d. “A 


‘But when good Saturn was by Jove dethron’d, fucceeding 
times behold a filver-age. Then appear’d fummer, autumn; 
winter, and the {pring was but a feafon of the year. The air 
began to glow with fultry heats, and ‘fhivering mortals were by 
ice atid fnow driven into caves and homely fheds. Then the 
earth was plow’d and fown, and labouring oxen groan’d be- 
neath the yoke. 


‘To this came next, the brazen-age, a warlike tho’ not im- 
pious offspring. : 

* Then fucceeded theiron-age. Truth, modefty, and fhame 
forfook the world, and in their ftead came avarice, fraud, and 
violence. Greedy mortals, not content with the annual pro- 
duce of the fields, digg’d from the bowels of the earth the 
_ ¢urfed metals, gold and iron, one to affault, the other to betray 
mankind, Now with brandifh’d weapons in their hands, the 
world is broken loofe from moral ties. Faith vanifhes, and juf- 
tice here opprefs’d to heaven at laft returns.’ 





Arr. IX. Lex Coronatoria : or, the Office and Duty of Coroners. In 
three Paris. Wherein the Theory of the Office is adiftin&ly laid 

_ downs and the PraG&ice illuftrated, by a full ColleGion of Prece- 
dents, formed upon the Theory. To which is prefixed an Introduc- 
tion, giving fome Account of the Antient State and Dignity of the 
Office. U/eful for all Corporations, Precinés, and Liberties, who 
have their feparate Coroners ; and all Perfons practifing, or con- 
cerned in the Crown Law. By Edward Umfreville, of the Inner 
Temple, Efg; Senior Coroner for the County of Middlefex, and 
F.S.A.L. In Tewo Volumes, 8vo. Pr. ios. Griffiths. 


HOULD Edward Umfreville, Efq; by fome untoward ac- 
cident, ftumble in the purfuit of honeft fame, he has this 


cenfolation, that no man ever more earneftly puffed his.cheeks 
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to. rive breath to the tr umpet of felf-praife. He Begins” with” 
exhibiting, in detail, the preference to the other candidates’ 
fhewn him by the county of Middlefex, when he was elé&ted to 
the office of coroner; the incredible pains he took to #erider 
himfelf worthy of the. choice of his conftituents ; his répedtéd 
applications to John King, Efg; and George Rivers, Efq; his 
predeceffors in that office, for fome inttrudtions to regulate his 
conduct; and his as frequent difappointments from thofe gen- 
tlemen, who feemed:to have no! guiding ftar to dire& theiriown 
courfe, amidit the fhoals and rocks of inquetts; in a word, :how. 
our fage author at length difcovered, * that the duty was not 
difcharged with becoming care and diligence ; that. the'pradtice 
of the office was- too frequently deputed, and the ofhce.tlelf in 
defpife” . Haxing further difcovered, by dint of penetration, ‘a 
prevailing irregularity, and not only, a general negligence and 
iguniform practice, but what,is more, the footiteps of a fchemin : 
Spes. faliendi, he; refolved upon doing fomething for himfel?” 
which he now generoufly communicates for the public. -€mo- 
lument, 


‘ Mr. Unfreville yery judicioufly obferves, ‘ that tho” in courfe 
of the work it will appear, that fome of his quondam prede 
ceffors have denied the reins of action to the prudent condua& 
and difcretion of. an upright heart, the virtutis amor, and have 
been thetefore juftly cenfured, by which bone memorie hath been 
erafed from thie marble-of remembrance ; yet the inftances con- 
firm the juitice, and fhew what they ought to have been.’ ‘There 
i$ féally'a gtéat’ deal-‘of good fenfe contained in this znigma. 
Ais'the following remark is'not abit inferior in point of, preci-. 
fron,‘ we'canhot deny: our readers: the fatisfaction of tafting the 
sow ‘of wifdom. sigh 


rr nro 


« But as one Sealed tase nay fed the whole flock, which 
may reafonably become fufpected, by the appearance of a Spotted 
companion ; fo it is equally certain, ‘that if the officer’s virtue 
once ftagger, it is moft affuredly loft; and the ‘ /pes fallendi’ 
Once countenanced, will always endeavour to hoodwink its 
views, and by aitfully affociating, infinuate a taint, and affect 
the whole body; by which means the «well-meaning mind will 
partake of tite blemifh, and lie under an equal fufpicion and 
diftepute: im fhort, ‘ /um bonus F frugi? is the officer’s beft 
fhield ; and the * mens confcia re&i’ the inward fatisfa&tion, his 
fure comfort.’ . 


i. This indeed is talking with freedom, as Mr. Umfreville ob- 
ferves ; but * be that as it may, faéts are ftubborn things; it is 
the galled horfe that winces; and let the ftricken deer go 
weep. 
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weep.---When the phyfician is called in with a curative intens 
tion, the prefcription muft contain fome purgatives, and I think 
I cannot fay lefs ; * plaudize’ will ever attend due merit; and ‘ ix 
pretio of? thould be the profpeé of us all; if the following 
‘ primitig,’ therefore, or firft effay, can any ways help to fubdue 
the ‘ fallendi /pes,’ the laudible praétice will confirm it.’ 


By this time the reader will have perceived that our author 
is no common writer ; fo much proverbial dignify, and vaft 
erudition, indicate very peculiar talents. But diffidence is the. 
infeparable attendant on merit : even the-learned Mr. Umfre-. 
ville profefles, ‘ that tho’ he has ati enough to difregard the. 
carping Momus, whofe only ratio is fic volo, yet he will efteem the, 
generous amending hand, and always have Aim in remembrance, , 


We fhall now, after fauch ample fpecimens of our author’s 
erudition and good fenfe, content ourfelves with informing the 
reader of the general plan of this ftupendous monument of hus 
man knowledge and genius. Mr. Umfreville has divided his 
woik into three parts.’ In the firft he lays down the theory'or’ 
knowledge of the criminal branch of the coroner’s office ; in! 
the fecond, the theory_or Knowledge of the pra&ical branch ; 
and in the third, he exhibits a full mode and method of prac- 
tice. _ Now becaufe the reader may be at a lof to know in what 
refpects the theory and knowledge of the criminal branch, differ 
from the theory and knowledge of the pra@ical branch, we will 
affure them that they actually do differ, ip/e dixit; Mr. Umfré- 


ville fays fo, that’s enough, 


In the execution of this ingenious plan, there appears fuch # 
depth of folid learning, as weprofefs the fhort line of our uns 
derftanding unable to fathom; we therefore refer, for a more 
ample account, to the fage critic at the * * * *, whofe fym., 
pathetic genius may pofflibly diveto the bottom of this profound 


author. 


3 
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Ant. X. Memoirs fur lalangue Celtique, par M. Bullet. 2 Vols 
in Fol. Paris. 


T is aftonithing, with what probable arguments writers of 
* ability will fupport affertions direétly oppofite. We lately, 
gave an account of an ingenious performance, wrote by M. 
Barbazon +, in which he afferts, that no traces of the Celtic are 
difcoverable in the modern languages. M. Bullet is of a con- 
trary opinion. All the ‘Europeans appear to him defcended 


+ Vid. Critical Review for O&. 1760. Art. XIV. 
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| from one common origin, and, confequently, now fpeak only 


different dialeé&ts of the fame language. The defcendants of 


_ Japhet paffed into Spain, Italy, and other parts of Europe ; they 
_ brought with thém a language which our author takes to have 
been the Celtic, whence was derived the Latin, afterwards new - 


modelled and refined by the Greeks who came into Italy, and 
the youth educated at Athens. He might have added, that the | 
Pheenicians introduced alterations in the Latin tongue,~fince we 
find in it a number of words purely Pheenician. No writer has 
ever beftowed more fweat and labour upon a fubjeé, merely con- 
jeural, that'never can redound to the benefit of fociety, than 
M. Bullet. ‘Fhe work is altogether prodigious, and filled with 
refearches, each of which would feem to be the employment of 
a whole life. Aninfinity of books and manufcripts have been 
confulted, and he appears to have made fome progrefs in ‘all the 
languages of the earth. He has had recourfe to every living and 
dead tongue, where the fmalleft veftiges of the Celtic were 


likely to be found. 


In the firft part he goes back to the Janguage fpoken by our 
firft parents, and the confufion of tongues at Babel. Hei ima- 


" -gines the Celtic was a dialect of the original languages, com- 


municated by God to Adam and Eve ; and that the confufion of 


‘Babel arofe from a mixture of dialeéts, He then proceeds to 


the hjftory of the ancient Celtic, its origin and progrefs, pointing 
out the channels by which it may now be traced. 


In the fecond part he gives the etymologies of proper names ; 
of rivers, towns, mountains, in the country formerly inhabited by 
the Gauls ; that is, in Spain, Italy, and Great Britain. Here 
we find a learned differtation on the changes of letters, and the 
alterations of words; in 4 word, on the formation and corruption 
of languages, owing to their mixture, and to the particular 
formation of the organs of different people, which renders them 
incapable of pronouncing certain letters, and uttering certain 


founds. 


The third part confifts of a Celtic di€tionary to the end of the: 
letter G ; and-this is ufhered by a preface, explaining the nature 
of the performance, and enumerating the books confulted, It will 
fcarce be credited, that, befides examining an infinity of authors, 
M. Bullet has made remarks’ on the Galic, Scotch, Irish, Ita. 
lian, French, Spanifh, Welch or Britith,* Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Arabic, Syriac, Perfian, Turkith, Gentoo, and other 
eaftern dictionaries and vocabuJaries, as well as thofe of the 
languages fpoken in feveral parts of Africa and. America. Were 


the whole of his labour confined to the collecting the vocabula- 
T1068 
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ries and-ditionaries of languages, prevalent in countries where 
- the art of writing is unknown, this alone would be immenfe. 
Our author goes farther ; he endeavours to explain the caufes 
that produced the great variety of languages, or rather of dia- 
le&ts from the firft original language, and occafioned fuch a va- 
riety as almoft obliterated the root or primitive tongue. In dif- 
ferent climates nature has differently formed the organs of 
fpeech. In confequence the fame words pronounced by different 
nations, fhall undergo very confiderable changes. ‘Fhe mixture 
of nations by commerce, conqueft, and migration, fhall pro- 
duce anew language, compofed out of the vernacular tongues 
of each people. The very humour and feelings of a people 
fhall be the occafion of numberlefs alterations: thus feveral na- 
tions, owing to a delicacy of the auditory organs, have fo re- 
fined, polifhed, and fmoothed their language, as to make it 
very ditierent from that fpoken by their anceftors. The Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and even the Englifh, furnifh innume- 
rable examples of thefe different affertions. M. Bullet thus 
goes on to illuftrate his hypotheiis. : 


All the, different families, compofing the human fpecies, be- 
ing confiderably increafed, their habitations became confined» 
and inconvenient. 'Thefe they quitted in fearch of new abodes, 
divided themfelves into a variety of branches,. and thus infenfi- 
bly peopled the earth. In their new habitations they beltowed 
names relative to their fituation, and the, nature of the places, 
whether hilly or champaigne, fertile, or barren, woody or 
marfhy, rocky or mountainous, &c. Their wants begot fcience 
and arts, and thefe neceffarily produced an augmentation ‘of 
words. This addition made it neceffary, that feveral of the 
primitive words fhould be new compounded, or altered by elli- 
fions, to polifh off all roughnefs, and render the whole more 
fonorous. Befides, the organs of fpeech became affected in 
time by the nature of the climate. In fome nations the lips 
were thick, in others the tongue large. We read of nations 
where the larynx and afpera arteria were univerfally fo narrow 
as to produce a fqueaking found ; from the.voice, one would 
‘take the whole people for the ‘figures of a puppet-fhew. 
From thefe, and 2 thoufand other circumftances, arofe the dif- 
ferent dialects, which gradually varied fo much as to preferve 
fcarce any refemblance to the root, or mother-tongue. The 
defcendants of Japhet having peopled the weitern parts of Afia, 
paffed from thence to Europe, where they foon {fplit themfelves 
into different nations. One of the chief was the. Gauls, 
or Celtes, who always retained the language imported by 
theirs anceltors from Afia. _When the Romans penetrated into 

Gaul, 
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Gaul, they introduced the Latin, which, indeed, was no more » 


than a diale&l of the primitive tongue, or Celtic, greatly altered 
and corrupted. This diale& became the ftile and language in 
which all laws, ordinances, and regulations, were written ; but 
the Celtic was ftill the language of fociety, amd of commerce. 
The body of the people preferved the vernacular tongue, and 
only a few, fpurred by intereft and ambition, adopted the La- 
tin. A great number of inftances are exhibited of nations fub- 
je&t to the Roman empire who retained their own language, in 
defpite of fervitude. In the Eaft, in Spain, in Great Britain, 
and other countries, the people adhered, with a kind of fuper- 
ftitious veneration, to their vernacular tongues; though, in the 
progrefs of time, certain words and phrafes were borrowed to 
exprefs new inventions and difcoveries introduced by their more 
refined and polifhed conquerors. 


M. Bullet affirms, that the Gauls retained their original 
language long after the incurfions and ravages of the northern 
barbarians. He thews from the hiftory of St. Maurice the Mar- 
tyr, that the Galic exifted under the firft monarchs of France; 
and he is of opinion, that what was then called the vulgar tongue, 
or more properly the language of the peafants, was no other 
than the Celtic. He even concludes from circumftances, that 
at the clofe of the tenth century, the Gauls retained their own 
particular language, though almoft all the people likewife fpoke 
a broken corrupt Latin.- It was-not until the days of Charle- 
magne, that Latin came fo much into vogue, as to be called the 
vernacular language. The oaths taken by Charles the Bald, and 
Lewis Germanique, were pronounced by the former in the Tudefcon, 
by the latter in the Latin tongue;.and the oath of the latter was 
explained and interpreted to the people in the vulgar language, 
which, fays M. Bullet, was a mixture of Celtic and Latin. From 
thefe premifes he concludes, that the medern French is no more 
than a mixture of Celtic and Latin, properly tempered and re- 
fined; that is, an union of the primitive language, and one of 
its dialects; for fuch he makes the old Latin, becaufe Italy was 
originally peopled by the Celtes. 


As our readers may naturally afk, whence M. Bullet has drawn 
that magazine of Celtic words, neceffary to compofe his di&tio- 
nary, we will endeavour to give them an anfwer in a few lines. 
The fources to which he feems to have lrad recourfe, are the an- 
cient Greek and Latin writtrs, in which many Celtic words are 
preferved; the languages of the Gauls and Britons, which, ex- 
cept a few foreign words, appear to be wholly Celtic; ancient 
monuments, records, charters, contracts, hiftories, and lives 
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of faints, in all of which are found a great variety of Celtic 
words.and phrafes. In the languages fpoken in Wales, the High- 
lands of Scotland, and North of Ireland, which he affirms to 
be diale&ts of the Celtic, though we muft acknowledge we can 
trace no affinity between the Welch and the Galic, i.e. the pure 
diale& of Ireland and the Weftern Iflands; in the Bifcayan, which 
is a dialeé&t of the Celtic, and in the provincial terms and gibbe- 
rith of the peafants, the inhabitants of mountains and: valleys, 
at a.diftance and unconneéted with cities, and the reft of man- 
kind. Inaword, the reader will fee that M. Bullet has given a 
hiitory of the Celtic, has defcribed its revolutions, related its 
origin, and marked the progrefs of the language : fuch a work, 
it is obvious, muft be founded chiefly upon conjecture, and 
fometimes upon forced etymologies ; ; but the author never fails 
of difplaying either genius or erudition. Many of his affertions 
will be difputed by the learned; but impartiality muft ftill con- 
fefs they are ingenious, and that no other author has beftewed 
half the pains upon this fubje&. Uponthe whole, though we 
cannot join ifflue with M. Bullet in many particulars, we 
heartily applaud his zeal, admire his extent of knowledge, and 
with for the fequel of the Celtic Dictionary. 


The reader will eafily perceive, that this is a performance of 
a different complexion from a work publifhed upon the fame 
fubje&t, by a learned gentleman of the fociety of Antiquarians 
in London, of which we gave an account in a former volume. 


Vide Vol. Vi. P. 239. 





Art. XI. Recherches fur quelques évanemens qui concernent [ Hif- 
toire de Rois Grecs de la Baktriane, et particuliérement la deftruc- 
tion de leur Royaume par les Scythes, [ eftabliffement de ceux-ci 
te long de I Indus, e¢ es guerres qu’ ils eurent avec les Parthes. 


A Pariss 


HIS memoir is valuable on account of the learned and 
curious refearches into the moft remote and dark period 

of antiquity, where the Greek hiftorians can be of little fervice. 
Among the variety of different kingdoms formed on the ruins of 
the vait empire of Alexander the Great, that eftablifhed by the 
Greeks in Baétria, on the frontiers of Perfia, after the death 
of that conqueror, is not the leaft confiderable, though veiled 
in acioud till now impenetrable. Greek writers only mention 
it at random ; but M. Guignes has, at this diftance of time, 
undertaken not indeed to give an hiftorical detail, but to exa- 


mine the caufes of the deftruétion of the Bactrian kingdom, 
4 and 
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and fix the precife xra of this event. For this purpofe he 
has had recourfé to the Chinefe hiftorians ; in examining which 
he difplays an extraordinary fund of genius and erudition, ‘The 
writers of this country affert, that Indoftar, -Khorafan, sand 
the terrritory poffetfed by the Greeks in Baétria, formed but 
one vait empire, the remoter provinces of which were cOn- 
nected by a mutual intercourfe of commerce. Certain Scythian 
nations inhabiting the weftern frontiers of China, forced ‘to 
look out for new habitations, entered thefe- provinces, overs 
turned the Greek monarchy, eftablifhed themfelves, and became 
troublefome neighbours to the Parthians, It is exceeding re> 
markabie, that the Chinefe hiftory fhould: thus contribure: to 
elucidate an important part of the hiftory of Greece, a country 
fraught with the fineft- writers, and the feat of the Mufes, 
The Scythians here:‘mentioned are called Sa by the Chinefel 
They fixed ‘their refidence in thofe plains fituated‘N. E. of Far- 
gana, now Zagathay, a city of Great Tartary. Soon after 
their foot-iteps -were traced, and purfued by other Scythians, 
called by the Chinefe Yue-Chi. ‘The former were the conquer» 
ors of Samarcanda, or the Greek monarchy ; and-the latter, 
penetrating into Klorafan, made war on the-Parthians, whd 
were endeavouring to extend their dominions over that coun+ 
try. We imagine that by Samarcanda, M. Guignes intends 
Mawaralnara, of which Samarcanda is the capital ; for in an- 
cient writers we find no merition of a province of that name. 
A Chinefe general fixes the date of thefe events about ‘the 
years 127, 128, and 129, before the birth of Chrift; and as 
he was then in the country, and mentions the time of ‘his 
refidence, it is probable his epoch is juit. Befides, it is .con- 
firmed by Juftin, who relates, that about this time Phrahates 
king of the Parthiaris, was engaged in: a war with the Scyrhis 
ans, at a time when that people had deftroyed the Greek qos 
narchy in Tartary, Farther to confirm thefe curious obferva« 
tions, our authbr launches out into the moft accurate “geopras 
phical ftri€tures, which our limits will not permit us to infert, 
He conje&tures that the Yue-Chi nation, or fecond body of 
Scythians, having fubdued all the countries round the Oxus} made 
vaft conquefts in India, and are the fame people fotnctimes 
mentioned by ancient authors, undef the appellation ofdindo- 
Scythians. The Chinefe affert, that the fame people were 
called Gere; and it is certain that a nation of this name lived 
between ‘the Indus and the.Ganges, which has led iome geo- 
graphers into ftrange blunders, who have confounded them with 
the European Gere, and the people inhabiting the ancient 
Moldavia and Walachia. The reader, who defires farther fatisfac- 
tion, will find his trouble recompenfed in the perufal of the 
memoir. 


Vou. X. November 1760. Dd 
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Art. XII. Hifoire du Dimélé du Pape Paul V. avec la République 
de Venife, par le P. Paul, Servite, Théologien SF Confulteur a’ Etat 


de la Séréniffime République, Seyffert. 


Performance fo well eftablifhed among the learned, as this 

of father Paul’s, fcarce ftands in need of recommenda- 
tion. No hiftorian was ever better informed, or qualified by 
nature, to make the moft of his opportunities. He wrote 
from original fecret pieces, was the oracle of the republic, and 
one of the firft politicians of the age. The fubje& and the ex- 
ecution are equally interefting. We fee a little republic, defpi- 
cable with refpe& to territory, ftruggling with a firmnefs, con- 
ftancy, and fagacity, worthy of ancient Rome, againft the am- - 
bitious pretentions and grafping views of modern Rome, refilt- 
ing all the power of the fpiritual thunder of the vatican, de- 
fending herfelf againft the temporal weapons of the pontiff, 
without lofing the refpeét due to Chrift’s vicar, and, laftly, re- 
conciling herfelf, in a manner unprecedented, with the Holy See, 
without the fmalleft acknowledgment or condefcenfion, deroga- 
tory of the dignity of the republic. As to father Paul’s narra- 
tion, it is fluent, precife, and impartial. His language has 
been thought to favour of the Venetian idiom; that might pof- 
fibly offend a delicate Italian palate, but can prove no objection 
to the moft fqueamifh French reader. We may venture indeed 
to affirm, that the tranflator has preferved every beauty, re- 
moved every blemifh of the original, and rendered this one of 
the moft inftructive and entertaining pieces of hiftory now ex- 
tant. M. Amelot’s account of the difpute between the Ve- 
netian republic and pope Paul V. would feem to be almoit 
wholly borrowed from the writings of father Paolo. Indeed, we 
may confider this relation as the keeneft fatire ever publifhed 
againit the jefuits, becaufe every faét alledged has been exa- 
mined before a folemn tribunal ; judicially provéd, and even ac- 
knowledged by Philip Canaye de Frefne, the French ambaffador 
at that time refident in Venite, and the ftrong patron of the fo- 
ciety of Jefus. To fuch authentic relations we cannot deny 
our affent, though we muft difapprove of all general vague re- 
fie&tions and afperfions on a body of men, who have, in many 
refpects, deferved well of the public, and particularly of the 


commonwealth of learning. 


ArT. 
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Arr. XIII. ZL’ Anti-Sans-Souci, on La Folie des Nouveaux Philofo- 
phes Naturaliftes, Déiftes &S autres Impies, Depeinte au Naturel par 
Mr. D. C. R. A. Seffert. 


ERE the ftrength of this polemic proportioned to his 

zeal and acrimony, his Pruffian majefty would find in 
him a formidable antagonift. Unfortunately, however, for re- 
ligion, which he ftrenuoufly efpoufes, it will derive no great ad- 
vantage from the impotent defence of virulent dullnefs. Zea- 
lots, by taking the alarm on every occafion, injure the caufe 
they would fupport; they raife fufpicions of its weaknefs by 
their jealoufy. The author of this refutation, would indireétly 
attribute the Sams Souci to the celebrated Voltaire, afhamed, 
perhaps, of fpitting fo much fcurrility, and venomous abufe, at 
the character of a prince, whofe fword and pen have raifed him 
to the higheft pinnacle of glory. The following lines will af- 
ford a fufficient fpecimen of this angry writer’s candour and 
ability. 


‘ Qui ne connéit Voltaire, ce phantéme, 

Qui pourfuit fans ceffe les Dieux? 

Echappé du fombre Royaume, 

Il blafphéme contre les cieux. 

Ce fpeétre livide & farouche 

Vomit de fa profane bouche 

Des flots d’erreurs, d’impiétés : 

L’affreux menfonge & l’impofture, 
L’aigreur, la fourbre & le parjure " 
Furent fes feules qualités, 


© Partifan hardi de l’envie, 

Reconnois donc tes laches traits 23 ad 
A ta rage non affouvie 

De trahifons & de forfaits, 

A Pimpudence de tes Oeuvres, 
A tes ferpens, a tes couleuvres 
Qu’alaite l’animofité, 

Au voile qui couvre ta téte, 
Au fon de ta fauffe trompette 
Qui prone Pincrédulité. 


© Des noirs flambeaux de Tifiphone 
Animant les fombres lueurs, 

Tu prétends affermir le ‘Tréne 
Du dieu fouverain des erreurs, 


Ddz kt 
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Et dés que ta fureur t’affiége 

De tes noirs forfaits qu’il protege, 
Tu te plais d’entendre les cris. 
Bientét complice de fon crime, 

Ta rage, en te fervant, opprime 
Tous ceux que ta haine a profcrits.’ 


Upon the whole it muft be acknowledged, that the Sans Souci 
eontains fome bold thoughts, which, out of refpe& to faciety, 
ought to have been fuppreffed. 


> 
wo 








Art. XIV. La Lais Philofophe, ou Memoires de Madame D 
et fes Difcours a Mr. de Voltaire, fur on Impieté, fa aiiasjt 
conduite, &S fa Folie. Seffert. 


“HESE curious memoirs may pafs for a fupplement to 

the preceding work. The author is abruptly introduced 

into the company of Mr. Voltaire, with whom fhe holds-anar~ 

gument upon his impiety. We may. eafily fuppof, with what 

propriety that celebrated writer is foiled at. all weapons by a 

French grub, who differs in nothing from the wretches of the 

fame fpecies in England, but in joining vivacity to gnawing 

rancour and corroding malice. A fingle page may ferve to cha. 
ratterize the whole performance. 


‘ Vous faurez, me dit-il, Madame, que Mr. de Voltaire eft 
un de ces caraétéres fourbes & malins, que toute Société doit 
avoir en horreur. Son vifage maigre & décharné, fon tempéra- 
ment fec, fa bile brulée, fes yeux étincelans & mauvais, tout 
annonce en Jui la malice d’un finge, 1a fineffe du renard, & le 
caraétére traitre du chat. Son efprit canftique trouve 4 mordre 
fur tout, & n’épargne, mi Je facré, nile profane, Il n’eft gai 
que par boutade, ferieux par mélancholie, emporté par tempé- 
rament, vif jufqu’a l’etourderie. Souvent il ne ‘fait, nice qu’il 
fait, ni ce qu’ll dit. Il elt politique fans ‘fineffe, fociable fans 
amis, le matin Ariftippe, & Diogene le foir. I] promet, & en 
tient rien; ill commence par la politeffe, continue par la froi- 
deur, & finit avec dégoat. H ne tient 4 rien par choix, & tient 
a tout par inconftance. Il‘moralife fans meceurs: vain al’excés, 
il eft encore plus intéreffé. Il travaille moins pour Ja réputa- 
tion que pour J’argent: il-en afaim & foif; enfin il fe preffe de 
travailler pour fa hater de vivre, & il friponne, fans vouloir étre 
duppé.’ 
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Arr. XV. Hiftoire de PEmpire de Ruffie fous Pierre le Grand. 
Tome premier. 80. Pr. 4s.6d. Nourfe and Vaillant. 


ETER the Great, the civilizer, the reformer, and we may 

fay, in a manner, the founder of the vaft empire of Ruffia, 
has this advantage over all the legiflators who have gone before 
him, that he is the only one whofe hiftory can be relied on. 
Thofe of Thefeus, of Romulus, who were much inferior to Pe- 
ter, and thofe of the founders of every other civilized nation, 
are inter{perfed with fables and abfurdity. The prefent hiftory, 
on the contrary, is founded upon undoubted faéts, on memorials 
fent from Mofcow and Peterfburg to the author, by order of the 
Ruffian.court ; from the memoirs of the famous general Le Fort, 
who faw and advifed the firit fteps of reformation in that empice ; 
from the archives and regifters of the public offices ;_ and, laftly, 
from Peter the Great’s own journals. All thefe manufcripts 
were communicated to the fame hiftorian, who wrote the Life 
of Charles XIl. whofe chara&er, principles, and intereft, were 
entirely oppofite to thofe ot the Ruffian legiflator, and who 
was his moft implacable, and long his moft fuccefsful énemy. 
Mr. de Voltaire, than whom no author ever enjoyed a more uni> 
verfal reputation in his own life-time, or was efteemed and caref- 
fed by.more princes and great men of every country in Europe, 
has thus the fatisfation of tranfmitting to pofterity the aGions 
and events of the three moft remarkable men, and: moft memo- 
rable reigns. The age of Lewis XIV. the hiftory of Charles 
XII. and this account of Peter I. will remain as the ftrongeft 
teftimony of the genius, fenfe, and fpirit of the author. 


To this hiftory is prefixeda defcription of Ruffia: that em- 
pire abounds with more fingularities, and a greater variety of 
manners, than any country in the univerfe ; whether you confider 
in one of its provinces the Zaporavians, who remain feparated 
from women, as the Amazons were fuppofed to have done froin 
men, who live by rapine, and are unacquainted with laws of 
nature or juftice 5 or whether you proceed thro” many interme- 
diate nations, all fubje&ts of the czar, to that of the Samoiedes, 
whofe exterior form differs from the reft of mankind, who live 
without paying homage to the Supreme Being, and without 
violence or injuftice among themfelves. Theft or murder are 
crimes unknown fo this people, who have no word. in their lan- 
guage to exprefs virtue or vice. 


From the moft exaé& calculations Mr. de Voltaire afferts, that 
there muft beat leaft twenty-four millions.of fouls in all the Ruf- 
fian dominions ; and, according to the ftate of taxes in the year 
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1725, it appeared, that the revenues of the czar amounted to 
3,000,000 fterling. ‘They have increafed confiderably fince that 
zra ; but this fum was fufficient to enable Peter to build fo many 
towns, to eftablifh fo many manufactures, and to make fo many 
improvements in the midft of expenfive and dangerous wars. 
Ruffia is the only chriftian country where civil commotions have 
not been caufed by religious quarrels ; not but that it has given 
rife to many fects, tho’ thefe have never pufhed the excefles of 
their zeal beyond fome tumults of the rabble. One of the moft 
remarkable tenets of. particular fe& in that country, otherwife 
not unlike the Quakers of this, confifted in believing that it is 
lawful for the faithful to kill themfelves for the love of our Sa- 
viour. ‘The head of the Ruffian church is called the Patriarch ; 
he aflumes, -; on all occafions, equal power with the czar; and 
Peter the Great was defcended, in a direé line, from a patriarch 
andanun. Peter had an elder brother, whofe extreme weak- 
nefs of health, and unhappy deformity of body, rendered him 
unfit for the government; but he alfo had a fifter, whofe am- 
bition prompted her to reign over both her brothers. The edu- 
cation fhe gave to either was, in confequence of the defigns fhe 
had formed, unworthy of the genius they were born with, or 
the great employment to which they were defiined. Peter fur- 
mounted thefe obftacles, and fent at laft the ambitious Sophia 
toa convent, the lot of all the Ruffian princeffes. He was al- 
ways remarkably fond of foreigners, and was confcious of the 
fuperiority they had over his own fubjeéts. Mr. Le Fort, a 
native of Geneva, foon became his favourite and advifer in all 
his fchemes for the improvement of his dominions, and of his 
people. He formed with his help, and that of general Gordon, 
a Scotch gentleman, a body of foreign troops, which enabled 
him to govern, and at laft to deftroy the Strelits, an ancient, mu- 
tinous military body of the natives, more dangerous to their 
ewn fovereign than to theenemy. He made the firft treaty the 
Chinefe ever entered into with any European power. Thefe 
fovereigns fent their ambaffadors to the frontiers of their ref- 
peétive countries, in order to regulate the limits hitherto often 
difputed, but never fettled: two jefuits were interpreters on 
this occafion for the Chinefe, and a German anfwered them for 
the Ruffians. 


Peter, not contented with what he could learn while he re- 
mained in Mofcow, refolved to quit his throne at the age of 
five and twenty, and travel for his inftru€tion through feveral 
parts of Europe, in order to return to his crown with more 
abilities. ‘The moft unfhaken conftancy in all his refolutions 


was the peculiar charatter of this emperor. - By it he refifted 
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and furmounted every difficulty ; he was born with violent paf- 
fions : thefe alone: he was unable to govern, At an entertain- 
ment in fome part of Germany, where he indulged himfelf to 
fome excefs, he had the rafhnefs to draw his fword againft his 
favourite Le Fort; but this fudden anger he afterwards fin- 
cerely regretted. It was on this occafion that he faid he had 
been able to reform his country ; but could not as yet reform 
himfelf. When he worked at the dock-yard in Sardam, he 
heard of his ally Auguftus being named king of Poland by one 
party, while another declared for the prince of Conti. The 
carpenter of Sardam immediately offered to fend a fuccour of 
thirty thoufand men to his friend. What he learned in Hol- 
land by praétice, he‘came into England to confirm by mathe- 
matical demonftrations. In this country he engaged into his 
fervice a geometrician of Scotland, named Fergufon, to whom 
all knowledge of that kind in Ruffia is indebted. 


The defigns of Peter were never ftopt; but certainly muft 
have been much retarded by the wars he was obliged to fuftain 
againft the Turks, and efpecially by the arms of the injured and 
revenging Charles of Sweden. This young king, who, with- 
out the fucceffes of Alexander, poffeffed all his heroic qualities, 
was attacked in the beginning of this century by three northern 
powers, each of which feemed powerful enough to overwhelm 
him. Charles was long regarded as the only hero of the North: 
his a&tions were too brilliant not to ftrike the vulgar of every 
rank with admiration ; and few had eyes to fee the more laft- 
ing and more ufeful, but calmer, labourstof the Czar. But 
even this imitator of Alexander contributed, in fome meafure, 
to aggrandize the Ruffians he defpifed : he taught them, by re- 
peated victories, to conquer him in theirturn. He that routed 
a Mufcovite army of about fixty thoufand men with a handful 
of Swedes, not equalling ten thoufand men, was afterwards de- 
feated by a number of Ruffians, not much fuperior to his faith- 
ful but wearied and exhaufted Swedes. . 


Peter, who never difcontinued the reformation and improve- 
ment of his country, whether his arms were fuccefsful or unfor- 
tunate, found great refiftance from the attachment of his fub- 
jets to ancient cuftoms. This he found the means to render 
ridiculous by the following contrivance. He invited to the mar- 
riage of his buffoons the nobility and ladies of his capital: he 
infifted upon their being dreffed in the old and neglected fafhion 
of the ancient Ruffians : an entertainment was ferved up exaétly 
as was ufed in the fixteenth century: an old fuperftition made 
it criminal to have fires lighted on a wedding-day ; this he took 
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care to be ftri€ly objerved, notwithftanding the moft.piercing 
colds. The Ruffians formerly drank. no wine, but.a kind of 
metheglin mixed with brandy : this was the only liquor he al- 
lowed on thefe occafions: when his guefts complained, he ral- 
lied them, and faid, ‘‘ Thus lived your anceftors, and ancient 
cuftoms muft always be the beft.” 

From improving his, capital of Mofcow, or building a new 
city on the gulph of Finland, he flew to. the defence of his 
country, attacked by Charles. He ferved in his army firft as a 
drummer, and rofe gradually through every rank. At the fiege 
of Narva he commanded the bombardiers; to whom the taking 
this fortrefs was chiefly owing. Mr. de Voltaire found written 
in Peter’s journal, that, in recompence for. the fervices of the 
day, ‘‘ the captain of the bombardiers was created a knight of 
St. Andrew by admiral Golovin, firft knight of the order.” 
The town of Narva: was befieged a fecond time in the year 
1704, and taken by ftorm by the Ruffians. The conquerors 
exercifed, oa this occafion, every kind of. cruelty natural to their 
temper, and common between the Swedes and Mufcovites. 
Peter gave an example at that time, which muft have gained 
him the hearts of his new fubje&s, and muft ever reconcile to 
him the affe&tions of. the humane: he went with his fword 
drawn, ftopping the pillage and maffacre committed by his fol. 
diers ; and having killed two of the moit obftinate, who were 
bent on flaughter and deftru€tion, he went to the town-houfe, 
where the principal magiftrates and people fled for fhelter, laid 
his bloody {word upon the table, and faid, ‘* It is not with the 
blood of the inhabitants that this fword is ftained; but with 
that of my own foldiers, which I have fpilt to fave your, 
lives.” 

Among the many advantages which Peter the Great pro- 
cured to his fubjects, he taught them to be conquerors, 
They at laft defeated at Pultowa that fame Charles, and thofe, 
very Swedes, under whofe yoke fo many thoufand Ruffians were 
obliged to pafs fome years before. Of all the battles which 
have imbrucd the earth with blood, this one alone, inftead of 
being merely deftruGive, has contributed to the happinefs of 
mankind, asit gave the Czar the liberty and power of civilizing. 
a very.confideratle part of the world. 

With this action of Pultowa, and its happy confequences to 
Peter,.ends this firit volume. It might have eafily afforded- 
matter for feveral: but the hiftorian has endeavoured to be ag 
fuil, and yet.as fhort as fuch contrary objets could poffibly al- 
low. We fhall embrace with eagernefs the opportunity of men- 
tioning the fecond volume when it,is publithed. The tranila- 


tion of this ope is already made. We could with, for the fake 
of 
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of all our readers, that the original could be equalled: and yet 
though we can find but few whom we fhould fincerely compare 
to Mr. de Voltaire, we may venture to judge him by his own 
works ; and according to this rule, it muft be confeffed that the 


hiftery of Charles XII. which indeed was written in’ the vigour: 


of this author’s life, is fuperior in fpirit, precifion, and con-: 
nestion to this account of Ruffia under Peter. We muft' 


alfo declare, that Mr. de Voltaire feems in this laft hiftory to — 
have fometimes praifed the Ruffian monarch at the expence of: 


the Swede, and ia contradiction to the admiration which he’ 
had before raifed in us for the virtues, and even the faults of 
Charles. 
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Art. 16. An unfortunate Mother's Advice to her abfent Daughter 3. in a 
Letter to Mifs Pennington. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Briftow. . 


F all the didactic treatifes upon condu& we have pe- 

rufed, there is none better deferves attention than the pre- 
fent, written in a familiar, fenfible, and eafy manner, that dif 
tinguifhes the author poffefled of obfervation and reading. What 
the particulars are of the writer’s own ftory, we know not ; 
they are hinted in this letter to have been unfortunate. Mrs. 
Pennington has certainly taken the moft effeétual method to 
render her own misfortunes a public benefit, to fecure the fe- 


licity of the young lady to whom fhe addreffes)her admonitions, - 


and to gain the efteem and compaffion of the public; who, 
from the proofs of her underftanding, cannot fail -of being- 
interefted in the promiled account of her memoirs. 

For the benefit of thofe married ladies who pique themfelves 
on direéting their hufhands, and gaining the reputation of wo- 
men of fpirit, by ke-ping up the ball of contention, and dif. 
playing their talent in difputation, we fhall beg leave to com- 
municate the following extraét, as a fpecimen of Mrs. Pen- 
nington’s inftru@tions. , 

“Remember infallibility is not the property of man, or you, 
may entail difappointment on yourfelf, by expecting what is 
never to be found; the beft of men are fometimes inconfiftent . 
with themfelves ; they are liable to be hurried, by fudden ftarts 
of paffion, into expreffions and actions, which their cooler reae 
fon will condemn; they may have fome oddities of behaviour, 
fome peculiarities of temper, be fubject to accidental ill hu- 
mour, or whimfical complaints; blemifhes of this kind often 
thade the bri; ghteft characler, but are never deitru@tive of mu- 
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tual felicity, unlefs made fo by an improper refentment, or an 
ill-judged oppofition. , Reafon can never be heard by paffion; 
the offer of it tends only to inflame the more; when cooled in 
his ufual temper, if wrong, the man of underftanding will 
fuggeft to himfelf all that could be urged againft him: the 
man of good nature will, uaupbraided, own an error; con- 
tradiétion at the time is, therefore, wholly unferviceable, and 
highly imprudent; an after repetition, equally unneceflary and 
Injudicious. Any peculiarities in the temper or behaviour, 
ought to be properly reprefented in the tendereft and moft 
friendly manner; and, if done difcreetly, will be generally 
well taken ; but if they are fo habitual as not eafily to be al- 
tered, {trike not too often upon the unharmonious ftring, rather 
let them pafs as unobferved; fuch a chearful compliance will 
better cement your union; and they may be made eafy to 
yourfelf, by reflecting on the fuperior good qualities, by which 
thefe trifling faults are fo greatly overballanced. You muft re-. 
member, my dear, thefe rules are laid down only on the fup- 
pofition of your being united to a perfon who poffeffes the - 
three effential qualification for happinefs before-mentioned ; in 
this cafe, no farther direction is neceffary, but that you ftriétly 
perform the duty of a wife, viz. to love, honour, and obey ; 
the two firft are a tribute fo indifpenfibly due to merit, that it 
muft naturally be paid by inclination ; thefe lead to the laft, 
which will not only be an eafy, but a pleafing tafk, fince no- 
thing ever can by him be enjoined, that is in itfelf improper, 
and few things will, that, with any reafon, can be to you dif- 
agreeable.’ , 


Art. 17, 4 Letter to David Garrick, E/g; occafioned by the intended 
Reprefentation of the Minor at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane.- 
Sve. Priceis. Field. 


Of all the correfpondents who have thruft themfelves into an 
epiftolary intercourfe with Mr. Garrick, we conceive our author 
to be one of the moft unentertaining and ftupid. Surely the 
way to promote picty is not to render it thus unamiable! 


Art. 18. 4 Funeral Oration for bis moft facred Majefty King George 
the Second. Delivered the Sunday after bis Majefty’s Death. By 
E. Radcliff. 8vo. Price 6d. Henderfon, 


Whether our orator was entitled by profeffion to any other 
canopy than the heavens, while he was delivering the panegyric 
of our late moft gracious fovereign, we are ignorant? this we 
know, that difcourfes of inferior merit have been pronounced 
from the pulpit by fages in lawn fleeves. 


» Art. 
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Art.19. Confiderations on the prefent German War. 800. Price 
2s. Wilkie. 


However unpopular the fubject of thefe Confiderations may 
appear, the prefs has not lately ufhered forth a performance 
more fenfible, fhrewd, feafonable, and interefting. The people 
of England are now become fuch eager combatants, that they 
feem to have loft all concern for themfelves and their pofterity, 
Ready to enter upon every quarrel, not very fortunate in their 
alliances, hut always alert and vigorous in fuccouring their 
allies, thefe look upon them as their property, depend on the 
ftrength and obftinacy of Great Britain, and, expecting to at- 
tain their ambitious purpofes at our expence, refufe all reafon- 
able terms of accommodation. Our author endeavours to 
prove, by a feries of clofe deduction and conneéted argument, 
that the war we carry on in Germany muit neceffarily tend 
more to the prejudice of the Empire than of our determined 
enemies, promote the intereft of France more than of England, 
and is indeed the very meafure which the moft declared foes of 
this country would have advifed, He begins with taking a fur- 
vey of the natural flrength and advantages of Great Britain and 
France, he makes an eftimate of the revenues of both king- 
doms, and concludes, that we fhall ever be foiled in our at- 
tempts to oppofe that monarchy by our land-forces. He in- 
fifts, that our taking part in the quarrels of the Empire ferves 
only to increafe the evil, by adding fuel to the fire of difcord 
kindled between the head and the members ; that the e——te 
of H——r would have fared better, had we not fent a fingle 
man for its defence; that the princes of the Empire are the na- 
tural protectors of each other ; that, however they may be fora 
time actuated by jealoufy and ambition, they will, in the end, 
neceffarily unite againft a common and powerful enemy ; that it 
is not the intereft of France to continue in the poffeffion of a 
cenqueft that will increafe the number of her enemies, with- 
out augmenting the power to withftand them; that the prefent 
war in Germany is abfurdly called a war in defence of the pro- 
teftant intereft, fince we fee princes of this profeflion a&ting on 
both fides; that the fubfidies now paid to the K. of P. are dia- 
metrically oppofite to the treaties formed, and the plan defigned, 
when we entered upon the war, produttive of no fingle advan- 
tage, ruinous, and oppreflive of the nation, contrary to the true 
principles of the Revolution, and more enormous than the fub- 
fidies paid to all our allies in the grand confederacies formed by 
King William and queen Anne, without their dignity, weight, 
gr advantage. | 
What 
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What our author advances upon public faith, and the pro. 
mife made by the parliament to affift his m—-y in the deferice 
of his e——-1 dominions, would not be unworthy of the pen 
of a Grotius or Puffendorf. 7” 

After ftraining to demonftrate, by very peculiar arguments, that 
the interefts of Europe, of Germany, of England, of Hanover, 
and of the proteftant religion in Germany, require that we fhould 
not maintain an army in the Empire; after pointing out the — 
abfurdity of renouncing our engagements with the court of Pe- 
terfburgh for an alliance with the P—n monarch, and fetting 
every obje& in the moft ftriking view; our author goes on to’ 
fhew, that the prefent method of conduéting the war is ruinous, 
and, with refpeét to its fortunate iffue, impracticable; affirming, 
that, by our perfeverance, France wiil probably obtain an un- 
due afcendency over us, and force Great Britain to the neceffity 
of fuing for peace, at the expence of her moft valuable con- 
quefts. He inquires, whether the immenfe fums expended in 
fupporting a land-army and allies in Germany, would not have 
raifed our marine to fuch height of power as might have ob- 
tained the ends now in purfuit more effectually, by depriving 
France of her Weft India colonies, obliging her to keep her 
nemerous armies at home for want of employment abroad, and 
deftroying her credit, by cutting off all refources from com- 
merce and induftry. 

Thefe are the important topics handled by this author, with 
uncommon pretifion and perfpicuity. We will avoid entering 
upon the debate, that we may not feem to attach ourfelves to 
any \party or intereft; but we cannot help afiuring the reader, 
that he will find a great fund of entertainment, inftruction, 
curious intelligence, fhrewd obfervation, laudable fpirit, and 
real knowledge, fometimes however blended with partiality and 
error, in the Con/iderations on the prefent German War. 


Art. 20. The Introdu&ory Difcourfe to the Firft Volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, concerning the 
Vices of the Humours. In which the Doctrine of Suppuration, and 
warious Medical and Chirargical Subjeés are confidered, and Expe- 
riments recommended, to affif? Obfervation in the Difcovery of the 
Nature, Caufe, and Cure of Difeafes, By M. Quefnay, M. D. 
Tranyiated and abridged, by a Surgeon. 8vo. Pr..2s Wilfon. 


This difcourfe, though well enough adapted to the purpofes 
of an introduction, fearce merits the trouble of a tranflation. 
At the time it was written it was feafonable; it contains good 
fenfe and erudition, but is too general for a feparate publication, 
The chief defign ef M. Quefnay (ems to be to difcountenance . 
hypo- 











and diftin@tions founded upon conjecture, and beyond the reach 
of experiment. The whole firft part of his introduction ig 
mere declamation and {cholaftic quibble, which the tranflater 
might have entirely omitted, without prejudice to the author, 
or the public. Inthe fecond part are a number of ingenious 
whimfical obfervations on the effe&ts of putrefaction and fer- 
mentation ; between which, with refpe& to contagion, maligni- 
ty, and infection, the author diftinguifhes, without pointing 
eut the real difference. All the pains taken to annex clear 
ideas to the words malignity, infection, and contagion, and 
diftinguith the two former from the latter, may give reputation 
to an academical lefture ; in the world they will be negleéted as 
the ufelefs labours of a pedant, eager to found fome degtée of 
literary fame on the excrefcences and fuperfluities of fcience. 


Art. 21. The Compleat Militia-Man. 8v0, Price 25.° 6. 
Griffiths. ' 


Millan, Bland, Articles of War, Militia A&s, and. the Nor- 
folk Plan of Difcipline, have furnifhed materials .for the body 
of this gallimaufry, to which we are introduced by a few remarks 
on the hollow-fquare, and firings, imperfectly heard from fome 
officer at a coffee-honfe, perhaps, and jumbled into a preface by 
the compiler. | , | 

. He tells us, the army-firings are -ah/urd and impraG@icable in 
action; whilit, a few pages diitant, he condemns the Norfolk ex- 
ercife, for no other reafon but becaufe it differs in fome refpecs 
from the orthodox forms of the faid army. 

The Norfolk plan defcribed a good method of fizing a com- 
pany, and attributed the invention toan officer of merit. This 
compiler gives it us verbatim, as his own ;—perhaps he had a 


mind to pafs for thatofficer: Alas! he might as well think to 


perfonate a Wolfe, or a Richmond, an Elliot, or a Dalrymple ! 


Art. 22. The Impoffors deteGed: or, the Life of a Portuguefe. Js 
avhich the Artifices and Intrigues of Romi/b Priefts are humeroufly 
_difplayed. 2V¥els.. tame. Pr. 6s... Briftow. : 


~The filly author of thefe idle memoirs pretends to have de- 
rived his materials from Padua, imagining he .may» enhance 
the value of his merchandize by making it exotic; bat we will 
take the liberty of acquainting him, that he had no occafion to 
go farther than Grub-ftreet, to compile the moft ftupid collec- 
tion. of anecdotes which ever infulted the public. 


Art. 
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bypothetical fyftems in philofophy ; yet are half his remarks - 
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Art. 23. 4 Sermon, occafioned by the Death of bis late Mijefty p 
Preached on the oth of November. In the Morning at Queen- 
ftreet Chapel, and in the Afternoon at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, ” 
By the Rev. Thomas Francklin.* 410. Pr.6d¢. Francklin, 


In this difcourfe, though nothing very ftriking appears, 
we may difcover the hand of the mafter. wh: oe 
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Art.24. To promote the Experimental Analyfts of the Human Blood. 
Effay the firft. By Richard Davies, M.D. Late Felloay of 
Queen’s College in Cambridge. 8vo. Price 1s. Cooper. 


We are aftonifhed that Dr. Davies fhould chufe this method 
of dropping into the world fingle eflays, conneéted to each 
other, at leaft in the title pages, rather than the ufual method 
of publifhing his fubje&t complete. Firft we were. favoured 
with an introduction to the experimental analyfis of the blood; 
now we have the firft eflay of that analyfis; a year or two hence 
we may expect another ; and we are fairly promifed, that in 
the end we fhall fee the application of all this profound ftudy, 
to the folution of fuch phenomena in the animal ceconomy, and 
in difeafes, as depend on the condition of the blood wirhiz 
the body. Abftrakted from the ridiculous importance about thefe 
publications, the works themfelves are well enough, and fuch 
as might enable Dr. Davies to pafs in the crowd of well-mean- 
ing inferior philofophers, could he reft fatisfied with this fub- 
ordinate reputation. We are afraid to communicate to our rea- 
ders the refult of thefe experiments, as the Dr. has not yet re- 
moved the ftri& prohibition from retailing any part of his la- 
bours, printed in capitals in his laft effay. We will venture, 
however, to affure them, that to us there appears nothing fo 
effential to the medical art in his obfervations, as to prevent 
its being fuccefsfully practifed, even by thofe who have never 
perufed this treatife, or heard of its author. 






























Art. 25. Verfes addreffd to the King. 4t0. Pr.6d. Dodfley. 


Here the reader will meet with fome pretty lines. 











Art. 26. Eight Letters to bis Grace Duke of , on the 
Cuftom of Vails-Giving inEngland. Shewing the Abfurdity, In- 
conveniency, National Difreputation, and many pernicious Confe- 
quences of it to all Ranks of the People. With Propofals for an En- 
creafe of Wages, and other Advantages to domeftic Servants. 80. 
Prices. Henderfon. 














Thefe letters are wrote with fpirit and good fenfe. The author 


fhews that the cuftom of giving vails is injurious to the dignity 
5 and 
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and generofity of the mafter, inconvenient to individuals, deftruc- 
tive of the morals of fervants, a tax on domeftic intercourfe and 
friendfhip, derogatory of the national charaéter, and abfurd in 
the intention. Among feveral other entertaining anecdotes, the 
following may prave amufing to our readers. ‘ As Col. 
was fitting at the Duke of ’s table, he enquired the 
names of the feveral fervants who attended. His Grace asked 
the reafon of it. ‘* Why (fays he) my Lord Duke, in plain 
truth, I cannot afford to pay for fuch good dinners as your 
Grace gives me, and at the fame time fupport my equipage, 
without which I cannot come here; therefore I intend to re- 
member thefe gentlemen in the codicil of my will.” 

‘ It was a humorous remark of » who had been em- 
ployed by for fome time, in laying out his gardens. 
When he was taking his leave, and all his fervants were ranged 
in rows on both fides the door, ready to receive their fees, tho? 
in the prefence of their mafter, he ftopt fhort, and faid, 
«* Apropos, my Lord! I have yet fomething of confequence to 
recommend to your Lordfhip. It is to throw thefe roavs into 
clumps !” Poffible it is that thefe ftories may before have 
reached the ears of our readers; we confefs they are new to us. - 














Art. 27. The Sentiments and Advice of Thomas Truman, a vir- 
tuous and underftanding Footman: In a Letter to bis Brother Jona- 
than, jetting forth the Cuftom of Vails-Giving, in a candid and 
moft interefting Point of View, with regard to the private and pub- 
lic Happine/s which depends on this Prafice. 8vo. Prices. 
Henderfon. 


This, writer adopts the fentiments of the former, but preffes 
them with much lefs vigour and ability. 


Art. 28. The Tears and Triumph of Parnaffus : an Ode for Mufic, 
as it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 4to. Pr. 
6d. Vaillant. 


The town has already paffed a favourable fentence on the po- 
etry and mufic of this piece. 


Art. 29. 4 Comment on an extraordinary Letter fron Yreland, lately 
_ handed about in this Metropolis ; wherein an Union between the twe 
Kingdoms is impartially difcuffed. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Burd. ; 


The letter here meant is from the E. of C—de to the D. 
of B. and was fome time fince printed in the public papers. 
How far fuch a publication might be authorifed by the noble 
writer, we know not; we may affirm however, without hazard, 


that no German critic ever fathered a more phlegmatic com- 
ment, 
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ment, no Hibernian grub ever publithed a more contemptible 
performance. 


Art. 30. A Letter to Mr. Foote, octafioned ay his Letter to the Rev. 

| Author of the chriftian and critical Remarks on the Minor, con- 

taining a Refutation of Mr. Foote’s Pamphlet, and a full Defence 

of ihe Principles and Pra@ices of the Methodijis. By'the Author 
of the chriftian and critical Remarks. Svo. Pr. 1s. Wicks. 
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AG would imagine that this waggith comedian had hired a 
fet of dunces for whetftones to his wit. 


‘Art. 31. 4 Poem on our late mof gracious Sovereign George II. 
By Mr. Ingeldew. Folio. Price 6d... Wauneriley. 


Among the many calamities confequent on the death of our 
late monarch, we muft reckon -the birth of fuch a multitude 
of wretched poets. : 


Art. 32. The Expediency of a new Militia Bill, to reduce the Several 


Laws into one. With fome Amétndment: propofed Sor the Jame. 8vo. 
Pr. 6d. Towers, 


The militia bill has been fo. hackneyed . by garetteers, that it 
is become the-moft naufeous pill ever adminiftered to our con- 
ftitution.. This writer urges nothing more than what has been 
a thoufand times repeated. 


Art. 33. 4 Paraphra/fe of the A&s of Apoftles to Romans and Co- 
rinthians. By Thomas Spooner, Minifler of the Go/pel. 8v0. 
Pr. ss. Dilly. 


This paraphrafe, we imagine, though well enough intended, 
might be {pared without detriment to religion. 


Art, 34. Scandal at Tunbridge-Wells. 4 Fable. To which is 
added the Country Dance Militant. Folio. Pr. 15. Becket. 


Whatever reputation our poet may have acquired in the 
polite circle at Tunbridge Wells, we fext the qitics will ob- 
ject to his quartering his Pegafus on the Parnafhan common. 


Art.35. Shakefpeare: 4x Epifile to Mr. Garrick ; With an 
Ode to Genius. -Eplio. Priceis. Davies. 


We cannot deny humour, tafte,-and genius to the megane 
of this ode and epiftle. 





E RRATA in our laft Number. 
P. 262, 1.1. for whoever read whatever, Ibid. l. 7. for 
befel, read befal, 
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